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ABSTRACT < 

The purpose of this report is twofold: (1) it 
describes a study of the feasibility of creating a national 
organization to stimulate, develop, int^egrate, and lead a movement 
for performance-based teacher education and certif ication;^ (2) it 
proposes creating such an organization. Part 1 is entitled,* Center 
of National Leadership for the Performance-Based Teacher Education 
Movement: The Feasibility Study." This section discusses the content 
of the study, the goals of the feasibility study, the science and art 
of performance-based education, and the hope of establishing a 
national commission on performance-based teacher education. Section 
II, entitled, "The Design for a National Commission," discusses the 
organizational structure of the commission and major programs of the 
commission. Lengthy appendixes, which are included in a separate 
volume, include: (1) notes on meetings with outside consultants; (2) 
vitae of coordiMfating committee members; (3) activities of 
coordinating committee; (4) program manager position description; (5) 
model development proposal; (6) a program of training institutes for 
managers of performance-based teacher education prograis; (7) plans 
for a national information clearinghouse on performance-based 
education; (8) a program for a national survey and analysis of 
current performance-based education programs and resources. (5K) 
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Preface 

* We' wish to express our^ratitude to the many people who advised 
us during the period of our st^dy. We received many ideas, which 
appear in this report in one f^rm or another. Most of this advice was 
given in the context of critical discussions which were always lively 
and stimulating. The consequence was that we explored all aspects of the 
performance-based teacher education movement,^ thoroughly examined a variety 
of proposals, and developed a focus and a program of action which we think 
IS unique. 

The project director wishes* to express his personal gratitude to 
the members of the Coordinating Conimittee who spent 'many hours thinking 
and writing about the ideas presented here. They produced this report, 
and'if the National Commts^n on Perf orm^c^Based Education proposed 
here is successful, the largest measure of/credit belongs to them. 

Frederick J. ftcDonald 
Project Director 
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0 THE CONTEXT OF THE STUDY 

This report has a double purpose: (1) it describes a study of the fea- 
sibility of creating a national organization to stimulate, develop, integrate, 
and lead a movement for performance-based teacher education and certification; 
(2) it proposes creating such an organization. Although the twofold purpose 
is adhered to in the organization of the report, both parts are explained and 
developed throughout in their relationship to the rationale for the performance- 
based education movement: its philosophy and ^its emergent technology. 

The feasibility study was undertaken because t)ie fragmentation of the 
movement appeared to be^ eroding its potential support: its advocates had 
been moving in dire ctionr'that were either unrelated or at cross-purposes. 
Worse, recently recommended changes, demanding complete reorganization of 
programs, new functions for faculties, and new styles of learning for students 
have, by their scope, exacerbated fears and encouraged ifestiveness . 

Indeed, some ofe these fears are not entirely unrealistic. In recent 

years, both the states and schools of education have engaged in a flurry 

of activity with regard to teacher evaluation and certification. Each move 
♦ < 

has in its way presented problems. Several states, for example, have either 
enacted legislation or taken administrative action to change the rules 
governing certification. They are asking candidates to present evidence 
of demonstrated teaching competence or requiring schools and departments of 
education to develop programs emphasizing the acquisition of teaching 
competence. Some have even proposed that certification be renewed 
periodically, and that the^ criteria for such renewals be based on evaluations 
of demonstrated teaching competence. Assuredly, such actions^ will be a 
powerful stimulus in changing programs for the education of teachers, but 
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they have aroused anxiety and even hostility. Teacher educators resent 
the imposition of changes by the state ^ or they claim that too much is 
expected too soon or they are threatened by the dilution of the university 
and colleges' traditional control over the education of teachers. 

Schools of educatioo, too, have begun to develop performance-based 

programs, but these efforts are generally unrelated. One consequence of 
uncoordinated development is that teaching competence has come to be 
defined in many different ways~nof necessarily incompatibly, but with no 
clear relation to each other. If programs were to continue developing 
in this manner, it would be difficult to specify minimum levels of competence 
for all teachers. Nor would there be any way of determining whether teachers 
educated in one program were more or less effective than those educated in 
another, ' ^ \ * \ 

disparate efforts, furthermore, dilute the limited resources available 
for development,'. Exchange of ideas, methods, and materials conti nue s t o be 
extremely limited. Thus, each new developmental enterprise perforce begins 
about where its predecessors did by^ defining anew teaching competencies 
and by developing its own instructional and assessment systems. The 
inevitable. consequence of such isolation is that new programs emerge very 
^ slowly, and they unfortunately aggravate th^ anxiety of those seeking to 
satisfy demands for rapid change. Moreover, many new programs are liable 
to charges of parochialism or idiosyncrasy. 

Thus, despite great interest and purposeful movement toward change, 
there is a squandering of resources7 disparity of effort, and too-slow 
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progress in creating viable programs. In the absence of common conceptions 
about the nature of teaching competence and of assessment systems for 
measuring it, the impact of the initiated changes is deflected. This 
dilemma permits those opposed to change to exaggerate the difficulties 
inherent in .describing and measuring teaching competence and hence to 
.claim that the movement can never succeed. But even the sympathetic are 
disheartened by the overwhelming quantity of work needed to bring about 
effective change in the context of an uncoordinated movement. 

Nevertheless, there continues to be genuine interest in and commitment 
to evaluatin^teachers ' effect on student learning. This climate of 
opinion has arisen because both professionals and laymen are distressed 
witH the quality, of teaching, as eaqh year yields fu;:ther evidence that 
large numbers of children ^re ^lot .mastering the lyasic skills. The ennui of 




youth, the drug culture, the dropouts, the Qdunter-culture, the disorder in 



the universities have alf also been taken as evidenpe that the American 

/ vj ■ 

educational system is somehow inadequate to its responsibilities. 

Explanations offered to account for these, phenomena have often been 

absurdly simplistic, and the proposed solutions have been, to^ say the least 

bewildering in their diversity. There are calls, for ex^le, for 

alternative schools, for a deemphasis on schooling, for the initiation of 

statewide assessment of student learning, for the passage of accountability 

laws, for delaying the granting of tenure to teachers, and for their 

periodic recert ification. But there is a common call: . something must be 

done to improve the quality of teaching in ^ejrican schools. Many suspect. 
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and with good , reason, that teachers lack sufficient instructional skills. 
Teachers are further seep as insensitive to students, unable to motivate 
• or help them^to learn, an^^^uftab^U.. to a dapt their teaching to changing 
social mores and life-styles. . < 

The impugning of teachers has probably been too sweeping: in many ^ 
instances it is little more than bewildered scapegoating. But the post- 
World War II era has .lavished large sums on improving teachers' salaries, 
school facilities, and curricula. It is therefore hardly surprising that 
the- public thinks it now time to demand improvements in educational 
results. This accounts for their interest in improving the effectiveness 
of teaching. 

0 There is surprising consensus on the cause of ineffective teaching 
It is generally believed that the programs of schools and depart- 
ments of education are at fault because they teach about teachinrg rather 
than facilitate the. practical acquisition of teaching competence. Programs 
for prospective teachers typically comprise courses set in the traditional 
, academic .mold: fixed hoursi for lectures and discussions, assigned readings, 
and periodic tests. Grades in such courses mean just about what they usually 
mean in academic courses ~ they denote standing of the student relative 
to others in a class. But they are rarely measure's from which an accurate 
estimate of teaching competence may be made. 

Where minimal practical experience is indeed provided, if may be , 
, inadequately supervised. Moreover, if a prospective teacher performs poorly 
in practical work, the only consequence to him is a lower grade • He is not 



prevented from moving into a teaching post. It is a safe generalization, 
in any- case-r""t+iat graduates of most programs have h^d very little direct' 
teaching experience and that practically npthing is knovm about the 
prospective teacher's instructional skills or potential. ^ 

The status quo is prolonged year after year — not because teacher 
educators or their students are ujiaware of the predicament, but 
because of impediments to developing comprehensive alternatives. It 
is obviously difficult to^ change the academic course structure \^ere habit 
impedes imagination. Further, although there are few who do not pay lip 
service to the value of practical experience, educators are often loath \ 
to scant, for its sake, what they regard as important theoretical knowledge 
(no matter now remote or* tenuous its relevance* to practice) . When more 
practical experience, such as internships, is acfded to programs, it 
is not infrequently more of the typical under-supervised kind. Obviously 
a comprehensive re&orm is badly needed. 

Those who advocate the shift to performance-based teacher education 
programs are seeking just sucb radical ^g^nge* This change should 
achieve, before all else, an educational program that trains for and 
assesses teaching competence. Another important goal is to change teachers' 
ideas of professional responsibility and to help them learn the attitudes 
and skills required to assume this new responsibility* 

Professional responsibility should mean that teachers accept the • 
charge to evaluate the quality of their teaching and to improve it* Account- 
ability should not, of course, have to be imposed on teacherjs* But if ^teachers 
are to be more responsible in this sens^, they cannot be educated as they 



are now. The prospective/ ^eacher typically plays a passive role as a 

* , / ' 

student, v^ith little resrponsibili ty for self-direction and self-evaluation, 



The consequence is a oerson who enters th^ profession expecting to be 



monitored and evalxiated by others and expecting to be told how to improve. 
When such help/is inadequate, as it all too frequently is, teachers can be 
mired in helplessness,, to irapassje they seek to circumvent by routines that' 
may reassupp^ them but that offer few benefits for their students. Since 
the goal of performance-based teacher education programs is to produce ^ 
teachers who can assume Responsibility for personal improvement, the 
programs emphasize self-evaluation and learning how to learn on one's^ own 
initiative, ^ 

The advocates of performance-based teacher educ ^f^ programs -are 
urging significant changes in the goals, methods, and spirit of programs 
for training teachers. The most important of these changes is to be the 
primary purpose of the students' work and, consequently, of the critei 
by which the program is^'to be judged: ^ the student's goal-wtJ^ be the 
achievement of instructional competencies. These are dS'fined as specific 
teaching skills and combinations thereof whose acqui.sitioa"^he student 
*must demonst^^ate to some pre-specif ied level of performance. The trainee 
is not^o be permitted to .mova through the JLnstructional system until }ie 
has demonstrated that he has acquired comiJetence al each step and level; 
he may not graduate dr complete requirements simply by t^ing coursjfes, ^ 
Designers of performance-based programs <lso advocate creating mis true 




tional modules whose function is to facilitate 



acquiring^each specific 



teaching skil'l. When this paradigm is applied, one result will be to 
eliminate the traditional structure of codrses. Another result will be , 
the student's greater freedom to learn and responsibility for his own 
learning. That is, each tr^nee will be permitted to demonstrate competence 
as quickly as he or she feels ready to. Nor will the trainee be obliged 
thnrough any instructional module* if he or she can demonstrate the 
:ence for which the module would prepare him. In effect, the student 
idividualized course of preparatoj^r 'studies • 
most significant changes advocated is emphasis on the 
the methods for evaluating students' achievement of 
methods must abpve all evaluate teaching performance; 
knowledge about teaching is only of secondary importance, 
made against la pre-specif ied criterion (which means 
grading systems will disappear) Evaluations must h^'p 
clarify what th^^tudent' ne§ds to do to improve. The student is to be 
encouraged and helped alsQ^ to evaluate hife own competence* Finally, a 
product of the evaluation system would be a well focused picture of the 
student's strengths, so\ that he and others will know'what he does well 
and where he functions with only minimal competence* 

Such changes are not mere gimmickery; their purpose is riot to eliminate 
the traditional in favpr of modish innovation* Rather, th'eir intent is 
to reform teacher education by changing its focus, emphasis, and methods. 
Their effect will be to promote institutional and professional accountability 
through comprehensive and objective evaluation of teaching skills. 
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We have come to believe that only if programs can be changed to emphasize 

, and tkcilitate the growth of teaching competence, and only if those students 

who hav\ demonstrated competence may be certified to teach, will any sub- 

stantial improvement be made in the educational profession. It is this 

belief that \has spurred the performance-based teacher education movement. 

Thus, if the\ovement is to achieve its goals of reforming teacher education, 

• / 

descriptions of\ teaching competence must be expeditiously developed and 

r 

ttheir validity must be tested. Instructional and assessment systems must 
similarly be designed and tested. BH-t these are not simple tasks; they 
require a massive effort. ' \ ^* 

If the promise is great, then the lack of direction, coordination, and 
leadership is a critical matter. There is a very real danger that the 
combination of rising expectations about what performance-based teacher 
education can accomplish, and the need to meet the rapidly changing require- 
ments for certification will catch s^the universities and colleges unprepared. 

The feasibility study described in this report was conducted to determine 
what could be done to create leadership and hasten its development, to 
stimulate the movement's rapid growth, and to resolve its problems especially 
in the context of a pressing situation in which certification requirements 
are changing while institutions are ill-equipped to meet them and school 
systems unpre>ared to participate in training and evaluating new teachers. 



\ 
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GOALS OF THE FEASIBILITY STUDY 

J One of the major goals of the feasibility study was to determine 

whether there was widespread concern about the directions which the 

performance-based teacher education movement was going in and whether 

others -felt the need to organize present efforts into a comprehensive 

and coordinajtedvjjjovement, with well-defined goals and articulated ^ ' 

programs of research and development. Was our impression that there 

was a lack of leadership a valid assessment? Was there a desire to 

organize into a coordinated and integrated movement? Did others 

see the need for national leadership and direction? Would they be willing 

to work together to create a national center? ^ 

A second goal was to assess the state of the art. What was actually 
being done? How many and what kinds of programs had been initiated? What ^ 
kinds of instructional materials were available for widespread use? What 
resources might be available for future developments? Who were, the leaders 
in the movement and what had they accomplished? What organizations were 
expressing an interest in performance-based teacher education? Were^ there 
groups or persons likely to oppose the development of performance- based teacher 
education *and certification? ^ 

The" third goal was to determine whaC kinds of programs of research and 
development needed to be initiated. How could those working on performance- 
based programs be brought together to interrelate and integrate their efforts, 
to use each other's work, to create* centers of performance-based teacher 
education serving as models for emulation or adaptation? What needed to be 
done to anticipate problems that were obviously emerging when faculties 
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and certification officers attempted to create performance-based teacher 
education programs and certification systems? Did an organization need 
to be created to lead the movement, and if so, what kind of organization: 
what would be its purposes, its programs > its resources? 

The work of the feasibility study was organized to answer these 
questions. This report describes the answers to these questions at this 
point ' in time, ^ ' 

Procedures . 

\ 

Two general methods were used to construct the study. First, we 

^■^ ; ' 

engaged in extensive consultation *on the need for creating an organization 

ft 

to lead the performance-based teacher education movement. Second, we 
analyzed the currfent state of the art, out of which emerged the proposals 
for action. 

Between February, 1972* and August, 1972, we held three major meetings* 
At the first meeting in Atlantic City, in February, 1972, we assembled 
a numbei; of persons who were of national prominence in teacher education 
to seek their advice on" the need for a national organization and on the 
characteristics such an organization might have. Originally, we had 
considered forming a consortium o,f the states which yere ^already makfng . 
rapid progress in stipulating new requirements for certification. Those 
present at this meeting told us that there was a great need" for coordinating 
the performance-based teacher education movement, but they urged us to 
consider other ways of structuring such an organization. They argued 
that ^integrating the programs of the states was too difficult because of 
the diversity of these programs and because creating a consortium of 
states would be fraught with political problems. 
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The" second meeting was held in Princeton, in March 1972. Deans of 
schools of education, directors of teacher educatioii programs, and 
state certification- officers were invited to attend. The invitations went 
tc those states and institutions which were presently making changes or 
which had plants to do so. This group comprised those persons who would ^ 
have to give their consent to organizing the leaderships of -the performance- 
bas.ed teacher education movement. They were those whose cooperation and 
assistance were essential to the creation and influence of a center tor 
national leadership. ^ , ' 

This group also assured us that organizing the movenifent, particularly^^ 
if it were directed to ^solving certain. problems, .was essential. Much of the 
meeting was spent in describing what*needed to be done to make performance- 
based teacher education a reality. 

A third- meeting was held in Princeton, in August, 1972. We invited 
to this meeting those known to be making major contributions to research/ ^ 
^nd' development in perf ormance-ba^ed teacher education. By ihis tj^ 
we had formulated a tentative concept of the kind of organization needed. 
We asked the conferees for their ideas, on the kinds of programs a national 
organization should undertake. Again, this meeting was of critical 
importance because the advice and consent of the individuafs presejrf ^ould , 
eventually be necessary if the center for national jeadership were to take ^ 
form. A detailed description of the purposes and discussions of these 
meetings as well as a list of the participants. Is presented in Appendix A. - 

There was almost unanimous agreement that the performance-based teacher 
education movement needed leadership. Those who were doifbtful thought 
a national organization might not be practical because of the diverse 
institutions to be involved. *Some were also concerned that centralized 
leadpr.tklp might be too restrictive. Most of the advisors, however, 



ai\vr^eA that tiiis very diversity required a center to focus and coordinate 
it. They aiso thought that if a national ^organizat ion provided for 
genuine participation of all concerned, consulted extensively, and 
worked with what was being done, there would be no reason to fear undue 
influence. Much of the discussion centered on what kinds of problems 
needed to be solved, what kind of organization should be created to- 
facilitate their solutions, who should be involved in the organization,, 
and how it might help work already underway. From these discussions 
emerged a very clear idea of the kinds of problems that^eded solution. 
Tt was also apparent that there would be willing cooperation in an organiza- 
tion if participants were assured of an' effective role 'in its creation 
and development^ and if its undertakings facilitated their present work 
an^ did not seek to supersede it. • ' * 

Our second method for conducting the feasibility study was to create 
a Coordinating Committee which served as a continuing body, to determine 
'what was occurring in the performance-based teacher educatit>n. movement , 
to assess its stage of development and. its worth, to analyze the substance 
of the discussions conducted with many educators and ^researchers , and to 
* refine a concept of a center for national leadership in the movetnent. 
, The Coordinating Committee was cre*ated shortly after the Atlantic City 
meeting and worked on this study over the next eight months. The persons 
who were asked to join this group were themselves leaders in the performance- 
based teacher education program. Each was involved in a significant way 
in the work of creating .performance-based programs, had many national 
contacts that;served as a^source of information for the Coordinating Cpiranittee 
was deeply committed to the idea of creating a centeif, and was willing to 
spetid his energies to create one. 
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The members of the Coordinating Committee were: Mr. Theodore Andrews, 
Bureau of Teacher Education, New York State Department of Education. 
Mr. Andrews is director of the Multi-State Consortium, a project to 
coordinate the efforts of state education departments in developing' 
information and management systems for performance-based certification 
systems; Dr. Karl Massanari, Associate Director, American Association of 
Colleges of Teacher Education, and Chairman of the AACTE's Committee on / 
Compet enc^-Based Education ; Dr. Robert Houston,. Director of the Performance- 
based Elementary Education Program, University of Houston, and coauthor 
of Competency-Based Teacher Education ; Dr. Howard Coron, Director of New 
York University's Project on Per-fonnai^^rBased Teacher Education,, one of 
the trial ^/ojec'ts approved by the New York State Department of Education; 
Dr. Horace Aubertlne, who served as Associate Director of this' project . 
Dr. Aubertine is Coordinator of Teacher Education at Illinois Sta^e University, 
one of the largest 'teacher-training institutions in the country, where 
there has been act.ive development of performance-based programs and which . • 
conducted a program of research on performance-based assessmefit in conjunction 
with Educational Testing Service? Dr. Frederick J. McDonald, Project Director 
of this study, is Director of the Division of Educational Studies and 
chairman of the. Teacher Behavior Research Group at Educational Testing," Services 
fir. David Potter, member of the Teacher Behavior Research Group at Educational. 
Testing Service. -Dr. Potter is director of the ETS paxficipation in the 
Hofstra Consortium, another trial project approved by the New-York State 
Department of Education; Mr. J. Hollister, Executive Associate f.o the 
President of . Educational Testing SerVice, and the Project Director for the 
Conant Studies of Teacher Eiiucatio;i; Dr. Allen Schmieder, Bureau of Educational 
Personnel, U.S. Office of Education, joined the group in the later stages 

19 • * 
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of the'study;" Dr. James, Deneen, Director of Teacher Examination Programs, 
Educational Testing Service, contributed valuable advice to the Committee 
over the period,, of its work, ^ 

Each member participated in many meetings with colleagues who are 
developing representative progremis in performance-based teacher education. 
Dr. Coron, for example, served for the Sears Found^ation in the University 
of To'^jdo's program, one of the most completely developed in the cOuntry, 
Dr. Massanari has been in toucn\with practically every performance-based 

/ / 

program in the United States, 0r. Schmieder /has Helped to develop the 
major programs in performance-based education supported by the Office of 

^ J 

Education. Dr. Aubertine kept us current oh the work ^f the Illinois 

^ i 
Task Force on Performance-Based Certification, Dr. Deneen }xas worked 

with the Teacher' Liceijsihg Board of the State ^f California and the 

J^alifornia Teachers Association on ^laps for implementing the staters 

new certification law. Dr. Ho\ist6n is one of the most frec^ently called 

vipon speakers on performance-based teacher education, and is a member of 

^a group of directors of the Model Elementary Education Programs, a project 
supporced by the Office of Education, and one vhich>^as had considerable 
influence on the growth of competency-based programs. Mr. Andrews* 
Multi-State Consortium project has joined together the certification officers 
in those states that have made tfie most progress in changing their state 

• certification laws; Dr. Potter is chairman of the Ta§k Force on\he 
Definition of Competencies of the Hofstra Consortium. The credentials 
of these professionals are described In further detail in 'Appendix B. 

Th^ Coordinating Committee met once a month for several days at a 
time, and on two occasions it had working periods of foiir and five days. 
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The members aiso served as sounding boards ""f or those attending the three 
meetings discussed above. Further details about the work of the Coordinating 
Committee may be found in Appendix C. % 

One outcome of the Committee's exploratory work was a foregone 
conclusion: they could find no* common focus for development in extant 
programs. Moreover, they discovered no common goals toward which programs 
of research were moving. Such funding as had been made available was 
being used principally for stimulating interest in the concept of performance- 
based educal:ion. Furt^r, it became apparent that many of our colleagues, 
concerned ^about the blunting of effor^, genuinely desired leadership. 
The task of the Coordinating Committee, tj^erefore, was to design both 
an organization and a program a/?^table to the committed and involved, 

iplying needs . 




ize a center for national leadership 



one that would~sa:tisty thei: 
A major idea about how 
emerged in these discussions. Vji^roblem was to create an organization, 
but what were we to organize? Orfginally, as we'have noted, we thought of 
organizing around states that were changing their requirements for certification. 
But our advisors stressed that the proposed organization should be independent. 
It coiiSi^not lead if it had t^o/^o^ ^'ith the problems, that would inevitably 
> arise if it v^re linked too closely to existing institutions. They also 
' stores sed how importat^^« i t was that this organization be flexible. They 
meant tT^a^it should have the freedom to begin new programs expeditiously, 

seeking to involVe.^persons whose knowledge and skill were most relevant to 

<*. 

the task at hand. Out of our di^<;ussions of this advice emerged a concept 
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of an organization unencumbered by bureaucratic sloth, parochial -Interests 
and local commitments, an organization free to find the best talent for, 
it.s work,, fr"^e to consult widely and to involve persons in various ways. 

We decided that a National Commission (whose characteristics will 
be described in Part II) was the most promising method for organizing 
such a center of rfational leadership. But we needed to decide what this 
C,oramission ought to' do. What specific prograir,? should be the substance 
of its work? Our study of the current state of performance-based teacher 
education led to the inevitable conclusion that it needed as underpiifcing 
an integrat^program of research and development on -teaching competence-, 
on what were the most effective ways to train for it, and on how to evaluate 
it. It will be useful in understanding our proposals for both the structure 
of the Commission and its programs to consider what we learned when we 
examined what was happening as p^|f ormance-based teacher education programs 
began to develop and as the idea*^f such programs began to stir interest. 
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THE SCIENCE AND ART OF. PERFORMANCE-BASED EDUCATION 

We needed to know how far the science and art of perf©rmance- 
based education had advanced because the National Commission was to^ount 
a program of research and development. If there were sufficiei>t knowledge 
about teaching competence that could be applied, then the^tesearch and 
development program ought to be directed to deveropij:it instructional systems 
so that teachers acquired this knowledge and th^^^skills derived from it. 
If, however, there was an inadequate scientrfic basis for stipulating 
what competencies a teacher ought to acquire, then the Commission should 
stimulate the development of this knowledge, 

A related quest ion was, how much is known about the practicaL- arts of 

r 

teaching that might both be used in training teachers and be a starting 
point for research? Many practical arts develop b^ore there is a body of 
scientific knowledge that supports the practice; medi^cine and engineering are 

notable examples. 

Sim^ilarly, we might ask whether the educator of teachers is already 
so skilled in the arts of training teachers that he or she can readily apply 
what is known to a new style, a^n^Rodality for educating teachers. 
Research on Teaching Skills ' "^"""""^'"^^ 

What do ve know about those 'kinds of teaching .Qompetence that are 
likely to affect significant changes in students? First7>)^re is yet to 
be developed a description of the essential competenci/s require^^r teaching 
For many reasons—cojnparatively little research , ^inadequate research, impoVeri 
conceptualizations' of the nature of teaching/^e research on teaching 
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^competence' has not produced enough knowledge from which to derive a clear 
concept^ of the goals of a performance-based teacher education program. 

The lack of a substantial scientific foundation to support the choice 
of teaching skills to be learned does not mean that professional educators 
or teachers themselves have no idea as to relevant compcteocies needed 
in teaching. There is a rich, if not overabundant, literature .on teaching 
and teaching skills. But the concepts, theories, and hypotheses about 
teaching skills necessary to produce certain desirable changes in pupils 
are largely^ untested. To say that they are untested does not mean that the 
ideas are worthless, only that their validity remains to be demonstrated. 

Further, some of these concepts of teaching are contradictory; that 
is, if one were to accept one theory or one concept of relevant teaching 
skills, he ought not accept a competing theory or* concept. Many of the 
theories are still only vaguely described. There are, to be sure, listB^ 
itemizing highly specific skills, but t^±^ interrelations are still un- 
known. Still, this body of knowledge will be a rich base from which to 
• ultimately derive ino re valid concepts of^specific teaching skills . 

It is essential to grasp the significance of this point. We cannot 
assume that 'creating performance-based teacher education programs is simply 
a matter of devising a better program of training. It is simply not suffi- 
cient, for example,' to _addJgore praat-ical;? experience to teacher training 
programs or to make these programs, in the current jargon, "field-centered" 
without first answering the critical question: for what competency^ shall 
this practical experience train? 
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Th e Development of Assessment Stratefii^ and Procedures 

The concept of a performance-based tether education movement dictates 
that evaluations be made of the teaching^^ills acquired by students so 
educated. Performance-based programs provide for continuous training and 
evaluation of the candidates until they' reach a specified criterion level 
of perforiJtence. Both the acg[uisition of specific teaching skills and of 
general teaching competence must be assessed and evaluated. * 

Many of the persons with whom we consulted pointed out again and again 
that the greatest lack in the performance-based education movement was 
assessment strategies for evaluating competence. There are several reasons 
why this is so. First, thJjS^essment of teaching performance is an' 
undeveloped field of mea^ur^ment^ There are measures of subject-matter 
knowledge teachers must have, measures of knowledge about the psychology of 
teaching and about teaching methods^, and measures of teachers' attitudes and 
values. These are not, of course, measures of teaching performance . The ' 
relevance to teaching skill of what-^they measure has yet to be demonstrated. 
Not only do new techniques have to be devised to assess teaching performance, 
but also the decision-making strategies required for evaluating teaching 
competence must be developed. 

Apa'rt from a large number of observational systems of variable quality, 
there are, however\^no measures of teaching skill. Existing observational 
systems are based on some concept or theory of what constitutes adequate 
teaching. One assumes that they are valid measures of teaching performance 
only if one can grant that what they are measuring is a teaching skill. 
But in fact many lack the necessary characteristics of an acceptable 
measuring instrument. 

ft 

* 




The s|ijG<rtKi reason that teaching-performance assessment strategies 
have not been developed is that the instructional strategies and systems 
used ill , performance-based teacher education proc',ramG mur>t bf different. 
Unlike much traditional testing, performance assessment is not designed 
to select those who already have tiigh aptitude for teaching. Neither is 

the function of performance assessment to describe larg;e groups'^of teachers 

/ ■ ' ' . 

in terms of where they stand with respect to each other in teaching skill. 

Teaching-performance assessment will have two purposes; one purpose will 

be to provide the teacher educator with contiuuu.s information on the acqui-'* 

sitlon of specific skills by the teacher trainees. The teacher educator needs 

to know, rt? ^ho candidate proceeds through t\ie instructional program^ whetlier 

or not he or she has reached spe'cified criterion levels for s,p ec i f ic I t each i ng 



skills. ^ . ^ 

The second purpose of performance^assessment will be to provide the te^ch'ar 
educator with information that he needs to make a sunnnative evaluation about 
the competence of a teacher that is to be certified. Summative evaluations 
^must tell the teacher educator whether op^ot the specific skills have been 
^integrated into complex behavioral patterns which the teacher trainee can adapt 
CO a wide ^^ariety of teaching tasks^ such as those associated with differences 
in puT'ils, differences in purposes, and ^differences in the- conditions in .which 
learning takes place. The teacher educat^orj^meds to know whether the teacher 



J5 

trainee will perform as a competent teacher consisteritly on a day-to-day .basis , 
under normal teaching conditions. He also needs to know the specific capabilitie 
or aptitudes that fit one teacher for one type of epecifie..teach:^ng' situation 
or^ problem rather than for another. • . ' 
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w Two concepts prevail in most discussions of what performance assessment 

shquld be like. One of these is that assessment procedures should be 
criterion-referenced: that is, the level of attainment of a teaching skill 
should be specified, and the trainee should not mov^ from one training 
.component in a system to another until he or she has reached thJ^ specified 
criterion level for the performance in the first traini-ng component. 
The sectnd concept ts that the assessment program must provide 

"""likormation on a variety of skills by specifying the degree to which a 

^^^^ , * / 

teacber is competent in each. The assessment system must provide 

in|onaation of this kind about the trainee at each stage of his 
or her development as each trainee progresses through the training program. 

Because teaching performance assessment is undeveloped, we made the 
development of assessment *strategies and procedures an integral part of 
our projected program ot research and development\for specifying and valida^g 
teaching skills. The reason for linking these two aspects of teaching ♦ 
performance— one, the behavioral ^definition of the skill -and demonstration 

of its utility, and^he other, the procedure for measuring the level of 

/ * 

skill acquired" is that the two aspects are intimately related. The 

process of defining and describing in behavioral terms the nature of the 

teaching performance is part^ and parcel of the prqcess of .developing an 

assessment procedure. An assessment procedure cannot be developed without 

' <• 

a clear description of a skill, ^nd testing the relationship of the skill 
to pupil learning canijot be studied unless one has the procedures for 
evaluating teacheij performance and student performance. 

The fJLrst program of the proposed National Commissicm, therefore, / 
has two major jid interrelated ^oals., One,; to develop a taj^bmy of teaching 
performance whose ^lement^s have been demonsj'trated to affect student learning 

/ ; . . r ■ ' 
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significaatly; and two, the development of reliable and valid measures of 
these teaching performances. It is worth repeating that unless a research 
and development program is initiated which attacks these two problems, 
the performaace-based teacher education movement is not likely to have 
much impact on teacher education programs. 

The Art of Designing Instructional Systems in Performance-Based Teacher 
E ducation Progranis 

' Since teacher educators spend most of their professional time in the 
training of 'teachers, one woul^ think that the facultiesi of colleges and univer- 
sities would hjave little difficulty in adapting their knowledge in the service of 
developing performance-based programs. Realisticail^, however, we must face 
the fact that most teacher educators are not instructional psychologists; 
that they teach much as they have been .taught themselves; that the 
^ range of teaching methodologies used in training programs is limited larg^y 
to le-ctures and discussion. The objectives of the courses in these programs 

J * 

are frequently vaguely defined and often specify what one ought to know 
about ieaching rather than what one hds to learn to teach effectively. The 
methods of assessment are typically measures of knowledge about, teaching 
and are rarely well-designed me'^surement procedures. Many teacher educators | 
are more interested -in the ' subs t-ance of what th^ are teaching about than 
in the science and art of inculcating learn in/ in their students. Unfor- 
tunately, teacher educators, are not noticeaj/ly different from other univer- 
' * sity and college professors In their approach to instruction. 

But a performance-based. teacher education program is built. on such 
/principles as: (1) clear specification of what is to be learned; (2) testing 
. modules of instruction for whether they. produce the acquisition of the ^ 
specific objectives; (3) assessment procedures specifically related to the 

\ 
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objectives of instruction. In other words, the design and" construction 

of a sound performance-based teach>5:/education program require the skills 

of an instructional engineer, . ^ ^ 

In making a change from traditional programs to this new type of 

program, the teacher educator faces several problems. First, the new 

type of program requires a total redesign^f the teacher education program. 

The designer faces problems of time and resources to b ring^aKi^tsuch^^a^ 

total redesign. Moreover, he usually lacks the resources to test eff>ciently^ ^ 

fhT^ectivene.ss ofi his training modules . Further, .he faces the uncertainiti^ 

that have been described above of what constitutes competence andTTow it 

■ ' ■ /--p ' ■ 

ma^ be measured. ^ / 

Practically, the development of performance-base^ teacher education 
progWms seems to be a cottage industry. Developers scattered throughout 
the country work with scant funds and in almost total isolation from 
eac^h other to "develop instructional systems and the instructional modules 
which ^hey comprise. It is true that a few schools have developed fairly 
comprehensive programs—Weber State College, Western Wash: 
University of Houston, the University of Toledo, and Southwe 
nesota. BaiL..e3Wt^n these cases relatively small numbe 
are involved^^^ the programs or^j^h^' programs Jiay^ just 
and their ' effects are yet unkiiown. 

In a few places a most discouraging practice Is occurring. Traditional 
courses are simply being repackaged as^instructlonal modules. In such^ 
cases, ip is dubious whet^r tHese programs, are performance-based. 
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There is a genuine need for tested instructional systems significant 
for teaching because of their reference* to a proven body of data. 
We decided, therefore, that a program research and development was 
essential to create effective instructional modules and, subsequently,- 

T 

effective instructional systems, but that such a program should start 

only after Some solid achievement in validating competencies and developing 

procedures to measure them. 

Our plan is to begin within the first year a program to describe, test, 
and^me^ure teaching skills; and in the second year to begin another program 
for developing and testing instructionral modules designed to train, for the 
validated skills. The Commission's structure is designed to give great 
flexibility in initiating programs at times when it becomes obvious that 
such programs should be initiated. We expect, therefore, to begin work 
'on Che design of instructional systems , as quickly as possihle. ^JJie start 
of suoii^work /s^ill depend upon the progress made in our first '^ogram. 
ThyManag^ent pf t^erformance-Based Teacher Education»,Pf9gratfe 

We weraJLt'oW repeatedly that creating perf ormanceVbased programs 
created unique ^administrative problems. • The grading of students, for 
example, in perfonnance-based programs is entirely dif;fereht from that in 
traditional pr-ogr'ams. 

^ X j , , 

The question of How to manage the grading system in a performance-based 
education program is rejJresentative of a number of administrative problems.^ 
^ach of these problems arises because the organization of instruction will 
'change in some significant way and the old methods of inonitoring and cost- 
-accounting the system will no longer Ke useful. Further^ administrators 
of these programs have difficulty anticipating the problems that are likely 
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to arise in the new organizational system which mediates the *perf ormance- 
based program. 

On the other hand, those who .have already worked on perf onnance-> 
based programs have acquired considerable exfjerience in solving the problems 
of managing them. But like much of the knowledge of th'e administration of highe 

education, the ideas garnered from these experiences reside largely in the 

t . c ^ 

heads of the developers and managers. 

We decided, therefore, that the third major program of the National x 
Commission should be to assemble those , experienced in managing these programs, 
have them analyze th»? management problems to be golved, and train others 
beginning new programs in tl;i*e required skill?. 

A^relate^yroblem is-hpu states will manage certification processes as' 
these programs become established.^ The Multi-State Consortium is working 
on this quest iory."^ We.flrxpect to work closely with the Consortium and use its 
expertise to build management systems. - ~ 
Research and Development and Educational Reform 

The preceding s^ections have sketched the problems that many months 
of .observation j; .^fialyses , and^ discussf^ revealed to be critica^^ading 
^ us to conclude c-hat the performance-based movement would become another 
educational fad if* they were no£ first solved. 

, It may be useful to cohs^'der briefly the difference between what we 
shall propose as a research and development program to be spon^red by the 
N^ational Commission and the educational reform movement of the p^st fifteen 
I years — the history of curriculum reform in the *60s is a relevant example. 
The curriculum reform movement should have succeeded far better^ than it 
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did, because it did not have to face soi^e of the problems that the perfor- 
mance-ba>sed.. teacher education movement must face. The curriculum reform 
movement, for example, had relatively little difficulty in persuading 
people of the worthiness of its goals. Large numbers of professionals 
were readily assenbled to construct curricular materials. There were 
attempts ^to evaluate the curricular reforms on a national scale. Yet 
these changes in education-^l programs, despite all the support and re- 
sources of ;noney and talent, have done comparatively little to improve 
the quality^ of education. ' 

One of the reasons is that th4 reformers identifie^k^nly part of the 
problem. They thought that^r^furbishing , upgrading, modernizing the sxibstance 
of the curriculum was sufficient to produce a^-aclical improvement in the 
quality of educad^p^^ They underestimated the need for changing the 
way that t0^^ers taught. There was only a miniscule amount of research 
^n effective teaching methods and on effective ways of training teachers 
to teach the new curricula. 

There are two conclusions^to be drawn from the experience. Educa- 
tional quality will not improve without substantially alfecting how teacners 
teach, and it is not sufficient to haye good intentions, or ideas if they 
are largely ur^tested in practice. The performance-based teacher education 
movement is similarly characterized by excellent intentions and ideas, 
but it toc;> will 'not ^succeed in reforming teachter education unless it 
faces up to its most serious challenges — what competencies are teachers 

to acquire, how shall, we know that they have acquired th^m, and what are 

\ 

\ 

the most effective ways for instructing teachers so that they may acquire 

\ 

\ 
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those competencies? Thus we must create a program af research and 
development that puts our ideas to the ultimate empirical test. 

• In the early days of our discussions we considered some obvious^^-fynct ion:, 
that a national organization^^^ perform. For example, communication 
among tho^e developing perf ormance^ased teacher programs is essential 
and is likely to promote the development of such programs. However, 
we decided that the Commission as such would not undertake, building an 
information exchange as its major program/ We had two reasons for relegating 

the interchange of information to a Secondary role. We thought ,th'at exchanging 

/ / 
untested ideas had relatively little value. Initially such exclianges might 

help promote concepts and practice, but eventually a moment of truth arrives 

for all practical educational programs — do they produce what they claim they 

will produce? 

Our second reason was practical. There were other organizations that * 

\ 

could better perform this function. They had already well-established comnruni- 
cation channels and were regularly looked to for information and advice. We 
decided to support and seek to fund .the development ADf the communication 
capacities of one or more of these organizations. 

The more we studied what exists in the field, considered this new 
reform movement in the light of our experience of the past fifteen years, . 
looked at the practical problems of developing perf otmance-based 
programs, examined the materials that people wfere using, studied the 
specific kinds of competencies lot which the training. programs were being 
created, the more convinced we became that, unless the performance- 
based education movement were undergirded by a research and ^development 
program, it would founder. 



Our problem became how we could persuade our colleagues and the public 
trrht unless such an effort is undertaken the promise of perfonnance-basud 
education^is unlikely to be realized. How dp we convince others that we 
are not advocatj^g research and development simply because it is "good;" 



but because it is necessary. Practically, how do we create a program that 
does not create t>e impression that/eventually, after long research; ve 

might come up with, a well-vali^ed program of performance-based^ education? 
How do we make our program a genuine combination o,f developmental activity 
and s>l4.d research so that progress is being continually made, so that 
programs are being created which are reined in research that tests the 

validity of their conceptions and their methods? . ' y 

/ 

The solution to this ^problem is critical to both the. acceptance of 
the idea of the Commission and the achievement of its goal. If the * 
Commission were seen only as a fun'dlug agency to generate support for 
a variety of diverse projects, it might^e appealing to those wlio want 
such a mechanism to^glsnerate support for their own" activity. But it 
-would contribute nothing to the development of a^^solidly founded movement. 
Furthermore, we have had fifteen years of experience^witli a variety of 
funding mechanisms, and if one conclusioji is unequivocai^it is that 
the support of the individual educational researcher has relatively 
little payoff for practical change in education. If the program of 
research and development seems unduly protrarcted^^'f w^ll be 



honored as ne^esJl/ry but considered lapg^ly. irrelevant. We wQ,yld again 
hear the "doJrs'* saying that pet^ormance -based teacher education is too 
impo,rtant to wait for the results of research. 
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We have ther^^fore set goals for ourselves of creating a sophis- 
ticated and practical program of research and development. We have 
proposed programs that are targeted to specific goals • We have set time 
limits for the accomplishments of.th^se goals* We have looked at the 
possible course of evolution of our program over a five-year period. 
We sh'all .specify priorities for accomplishment so that the program migM 
be both integrated anti-evolutionary. We shall create mechanisms fo^ 
■"keeping in touch with the practical application of research In programs 
and for using what was being created in programs as ,a basis for further 
research. We are careful to distinguish between formative research and 
summative"^ research, so that we^may promote the former to help develop 
programs whi],e anticipating the necessity of the^"at,ter as programs become 
fully developed. • 
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bliaeROWtS£L0F A NATIONAL COMMISSION ON PERFORMANCE 
SED TEACHER EDUCATION . ^ 



The need ^or a National Commis 





s rooted in the fac/t that the 



\ 



performance-based teacher education movement is sprawling, diverse, and 
" uncoordinated, working under the most difficult circumstances. Those 

involved express their need for national leadership, 

' \ 

But what IS there to begin with? First, there is' a corps of practi- 
tionerls spread throughout the Uoited States who are totally committed to — 
the concepts and principles already described. They hav^e expended considerable 
energy and effort in elucidating the concept of performance-based teacher 
education and in persuading their colleagues that teachex. education must 
move in this direction. Further, these same persons have set about creating 
the kinds of programs they have advocated. Although these ptograms are not 
numerous in proportion to the large numbers of 'students being trained as 
tqacher^, they are a gopd beginning. Only oi^^ j|?ho appreciates how (different , 
the performance-base education program is from the traditional program can 
appreciate the significance of, for example, the creation 6f the Weber State 
program; or the -importance of institutions like Southwestern Minnesota 
and the University of Toledo, and, soon, Florida International, tilirning their 
entire programs to performance-based ones; or the meaning of a program such 
as that iiv^Westem Washington where the activities must be coordinated with"'^ 
- the desires and approval of groups other than teacher educators. There hjs 
been significant achievement. There are thus cadres to §upport the perf ormani-^*- 
based teacher education movement and to count on as a nucleus for its l'^ui~t-4uU 
development, --^ -'^ . ' 
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In the light of the foregoing analysis o f^^pb lems in developing a \^ 
performance-based teacher education Movement, this optimistic s^'tatement may , • 
appear self-contradictory. The reader might be helped, however, in resolving 
the apparent ^ntradictix>n by^ recalling that* the authors of this report are 
themsiilyiiS-Jeeply involved in the movement and have spent countless hours 
consulting with those committed to developing and proihotih^g it. ^ The critY^sm, 
insight into problems, concern about what needs to be done>^t5ome from professional?:: 
. vho know and are involved in the performance-based te^er education movement. 
The^e are the preoccupations and criticisms ofM;hose who have come far, but 
who know how much further they must go to yn^ke a genuine reform movement. 

/Vnother reason to be optimistic^ al)out the possibilities of a National 
Commission is the kinds of activities occurring in states as they consider 
how to shifct certification systems to performance-based standards.^ It is 
difficult to state precisely at this moment what and whether significant 
changes in the requirements for certification have actually been made. 
Several states are far along in designing new certification systems. Such 

/ 

/ states as Texas-, Florida, and New York have master plans or .administrative ^ 

directives that specify how and when teacher education programs mUst be 

shifted to a performance^base. Other states, ^such as California, have enacted 

legislation which will require a shift to performance-based teacher training. 

However, in some instances, legislation has n% yet been backed by- either 

the resources to stimulate the change or by widespread acknowledgement of 

t 

the reality that change must come. 

. 1. ' 

States such as Illinois have task forces ,^hat have developed programs 
and plans for shifting to performance-based certification protiedures. 

\ - 
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New ^Ierse)^ha3 set up task forced to develop perf ormance-basecl criteria 
for certification. Washington is almost three years into a, program for 
developing new ce*rtif icalion standards. Among the states mpst active in 
promoting changes in certification are Connecticut ^^iwM^ew York inythe 
Northeast, Florida in the Southeast, Texas and Arizona in the Southwest, 
Michigan and Illinois in the Midwest,, and Washington and California in the 
Far West. We expect such states as Ohio, Oregon, and Georgia to translate 

le next year. 



their dlanning into aft t ion 'within t^i 



Several agencies of the Feder>al governiQent have invested substantial 



sums in the development .of prograi^^ o>t^ teacher eStic^tion which are performance- 
based aftd in projects which will /on^tribute to the developifent of suih programs 
Teacher Corps, for example, has fchangeid its programs to performaqce-based ones. 
The Model Elementary Education IJrograms project has had a substantial influence 



on 



the conceptualization of programs. The Trainitt^of Teachers of Teachers 
projects gtimul^ated maiTy reform^ and promoted a spirit oJS4;raiovation. The 
Multi-State Consortium, the Protocols Project-,*-4iie Southern Consortium, and 
the Texas Teaching Centers >re major projects underway which will stimulate 
tfie growth of performance-based teacher education. 

Thus, there are people and programs, ideas <^nd projects, and commitments 
and desires to makd reform in teacher education a reality. The proposed 
National' Commission will supply the missing ingredients in these diverse 
activities, and will give the movment thrust and a substantive base. 

In the following section we provide the details of the proposed 
ConiSission's structure and program. The plan of the Commissior provides 
for its evolution as its influence and achievement grow. Its beginning 
will be relatively modest; it^ promise and potential are great. 
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Tn the preceding section jwe argued the ca^e for a center of nationa-1 

leadership for ti.e oarf ornance-based teacTier educs^tion movement. T-n.th-is 

section we describe the ^characteristics of* a National Coi^imission and -its 

programs. , . ^ ■ 

The Commission, we propose, will be an Lndepe'ndent , non-pirofit organ- 

^ization. Durink 4ts fijrst year, tl\e CbrnmssiQiy will operate under the aegis^ 

> of ETS, usini/ the tesources of that ,prganization to provide support services 

which it wonld otherwiS{e have to provide itself. By the end of the second 

year, however, the Commission's operations will expand to'^he point where 

^ it wi]JL,be\Dractical to incorporate ' the Commission as a separate, self- ^ * 



sus 



taining entrt^. The proposed organiz^^tional structure has been designed 

bis g 



to accommodate and stimulate tl/is growthi 



Representativeness of the con^t^tftencies. and interests in .performan^/g:^ 
bas^d teacher education will/ be' achieved by composing a Board^jiJ£.^-?fustees, 
a Coordina-t i^g Committee t?hi^h, will serve as t h^j^ ^ecu t ive coramLttee of 



the Commission, and Task Forces to develop and car,ry^^£uje_j5rog^am^T''^^ 
Task Foj'ces will also insure flexibility ^o that the Commission caa solve 
new prcrtlems' as they arise; th^y wifl also provide for increasingly wide- 



spread participation in the ComiAiSsion* s activities.'' 



\ 



THE ORGANIZATIONAL STRUCTURE OF THE COMmTs^ION 

The structure of the National Commission will have foyr levels. ^ 

Figure 1 poWfays the organizational structure of the Commission. The tc)p 

level is the Board of Tjustees, which'will be responsible tor setting 

policy, reviewing the progress and . activities of the Commission, ar^d^dvising 
4^ 

the Coordinat^g Committee on long-range .plalining.^ 
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The second levels will be the Coordinating Committee, chaired by an 



executive director, and haying ultimate responsibility for all Commission 

activities. The Coordinating Committee will plan, organize, and monitor 

all of Lhe Commission's operations and programs. It will be accountable 

ta both the Board of Trustees and funding agencies, and will be responsible 
K 

I 
/ 

for policy implementation. 

"Management of the day-to-day operations of the Commission will be the^ 

responsibility of the third level, the central office. This office, under 

the supervision of a program manager, will act as the liaison between the 

Coordinating Committee aqd outside agencies such as funding sources, task * 
/ 

forces, consultants, institutions, and persons engaged in the Commission's 
programs^ It will be the administrative arm of the Cpordinating Corimittee, 
performing such basic functions as monitoring project funds and expendi- 
tures, preparing budgets for proposals^ monitoring the task forces and 
projects* progress, maintaining Commission records , and carrying on all 
dther activities necessary 'to support the Commission. 

"The National Commission's research and development projects and 

. assessment activities vill'^be carried out at the fourtfi level of the 
\ organization. The programs of the Commission will be conducted through 

task forces that will be groups of persons or organizations that conduct ^ 
specific research and development activities. Three permanent task , 
^ forces will c^onduct the major work of the Commission in the foreseeable 

future; others wi-ll be added as needed. Later in this section we shall ^ 

. desc^r;ibe the specific activities of *dhe tar.k forces. Each has been set ^ 
up to solve' current ma^or problems of perf ermance-baseli t3£.cher education. 
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Flgure 1: The Organizational Structure of the National Co 



mmission 



/ 



Policy and' Advice 
(Level 1) 



Planning and Control 
■ (Level 2) 



Operational Management 
(Level 3) 



Task Forces 
(Level 4) 



Research on 
Teaching 
Competence 

Jtm> ■■■■■ 



A 



BOARD OF TRUSTEES (15 members) 

Establishes broad policy guidelines 
Reviews Commission's progress and activities ' 
Advises the Coordinating Committee on long-range 
planning * - . . 



COORDINATING COMMITTEE (8 members + exec- director^) 

Implements policy - plans, organizes, and controls 

Commission operations 
Chaired by the executive director: Frederick McDonald 
Responsible ultimately for all^Sx^issjioii activities 
Accountable to 

Board of Trustees 

Funding agencies' 




CENTRAL OFFICE 

Responsible for day-to-day operatiof 
Commission 

Headed by program manager * 

Acts as the central contact pm'nt be 
Coordinating Committee and outside agencies such 
as funding sources, task forces, consultants, etc. 
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Evaluation Systems J 



Systems for 
Training Teach- 
±ng Competence 
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The Board of Trustees of the National Commissio n 

The credibility and i;npact of the National Commission will depend on 
its success in involving all of the diverse group's that have an interest 
in and an effect upon American education. The composition of the Board 
of Trustees will reflect this concern; members will hold prominent positions 
in education, business, government and national affairs, and other pro- 
fessions. Final selection of the members of the Board will be made as 
soon as the Commission is established. The following names are repre- 
sentative of the kinds of persons who will be invited to join the Board 
of Trustees: 



Publishing 

1. Mr. Fred M. Hechinger 
Editorial' Board 

New ' York Times 

2. Mr. Norman Cousins 
Editor: World 
Formerly Editor of the 
Saturdav Review 



Education 

1. Dr. Michael Scriven 
Professor of Philosophy 
University of California 

2. Dr. David Krathwohl, Dean 
School of Education 
Syracuse University 



Mr. Hedley Donovan 
Publisher 
Time Magazij: 



Business & Finance 

1. Mr. David Packard 
Hewlett-Packard Inc. 

2. Mr. Rudy Peterson 
Chairmen of Board 

Bank of America (Retired) 



Professionals Organizations 

Dr. Edward Pomeroy 
Executive Director AACTE 



3. Dr.* E. Ny^quis t 
Commissioner of Education 
State of New York ' 

4. Dr. John Porter ^ 
Superintendent of Public Ins true t ion 
Michigan 

/ Foundations ^ 

r 

1. Dr. H. Thomas James 
President, The Spencer Foundation 

2. Dr. Edward Meade 
Ford Foundation 

^3. Dr. Wayne Holtzman, President 
Hogg Foundation 

Federal Gove rnment 

If Dr. Donald Da vies 

Deputy Commissioner USQE 



/ 
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2. Mr. David Selden 2. The Honorable Edith Trecn 
President AFT Member of U.S. 

" ' House of Representatives 

3. President or representative , NFjV 

3. The Honorable Johh-Brademas 

4. Dr. Harold Webb Member of U.S. 
Executive Director ^ House of Representatives 
National School Boards Association 

5. Representative of American Bar 
Association 

6. Represent aftive of American 
Medical Association 

Coordinating Committee ^ 

The single element most crucial to the development of the Commission 
will be the Coordinating Committee, This group will be directly responsible 
for project planning, allootation of resources, and solicitation of resources. 
It will plan, organize, monitor and control the Commission's operations. 
It is, therefore, essential that this group be composed of persons who 
have demonstrates professional competence relevant to oerf ormance-based 
education; are dedicated to the performance-based education movement: and 
have demofis t*rat ed their ability to work together as members of a highly 
.professional team. 

We propose that the individuals who have conducted the study leading 
to this report serve as the Coordinating Committee, Others may be added if 
^the need for additional expertise arises. Commitments to continue as members 
of the ^Coordinating Committee have already been received from: Dr, Frederic1< 
J. McDonald, Ediiic>a^ional Testing Service; Dr, Horace Aubertine, Illinois 
State University; Mr, Theodore Andrews, New York State Department of Edu- 
cation: Dr, Howard Coron, New ?brk University: Dr, Robert Houston, University 
of Houston; Dr. Kir 1 Mnftsnnai:i , \ArTE; Dr. David Potter, Educational Testing 
Service; and Dr. Allen Schmi'ed^r, United States Office of Education. 
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Central Office 

The Central Staff must be administratively efficient. We saw no need 
to create a large staff. We chose therefore to place administration under a 
program manager who would have a small support staff. The Central Staff 
can be expanded as the scope of the National Commission's activities 
expands . ' 

The selection of a highly qualified person as program manager is 
essential to successfully coordinating and maintaining the daily operations 
of the Commission. The description of the qualifications and responsi- 
bilities of' the program manager are in Appendix D. 

Task Forces _ - 

Tho, staffing of the projects and activities in Level 4 of th^ 
Commission's organizational structure will be determined by the require- 
ments of each program which the Commission undertakes. However, in order 
to" maintain close working relationships with the^ Coo^rdinating Committee, 
members of' the Coordinating Committee will -act as chairmen'^ of^e task- 
force projects estabj-'ished during the first year of operation. For 
example, the proposed task-force project on Instructional Models will 
be chaired by Dr. Robert Houston. The proposed task-force pro j ect on 
the Management Training Institute will be chaired by Dr. Horace AuUertine. 

The permanent Task Forces are these: 1) the Task Force on Research on 
Teaching Competence; 2) the Task Force on Program Management and Evaluation 
Systems; 3) the Task Force on Systems fior Training Teaching Competence.. 
Each is obviously directed to solving the basic problems we described in 
Part I. 



Specific programs have been developed for two o< the Task Forces: the 
Task Force on Research on Teaching ^Competence, whose program has been 
projected over a five-year period; and the Task Force on Program Management 
and Evaluation Systems. A specific program for the Task Force on Systems 
for Training Teaching Competence will be developed in the Commission's 
fir^t year because its work will be dependent on the achievements of the 
Task Force on Research on Teaching Competence. 

A major characteristic of the work of these groups is that their 
programs are interdependent. The program of the Task Force on Research on 
TeaclVtiig Competence has specific goals to achieve each year, and what is 
learned InTeaching these goals shapes , the work to be undertaken in' the 

other two Task Forces. Their accomplishments in turn shape the program of 

\ 

the Task Force on Research on Teaching Competence. 

Our purposes in designing each program, are to create specific goals 
to accomplish on a realistic but precise time schedule, engage the most 
competent persons in the country to carry out a program and include them 
in the planning of the spec^ifics, ensure that each program is likely to 
have consequences for other programs, and find ways to get the results of 
these programs applied as quickly as possible. \ - 
Budget for The National Commission Activities: 1973 / 

The following budget is the estimated expenses for the National Coraifiission 
operations for the first year, at three levels^ Level 4, the task-force 
projects, is to be financed through separate proposals for funding and is 
not considered as part of the fixed costs of tha National Commission* 

Only the first-year's budget has been developed for the National 
Commission. These costs, however, will remain relatively fixed in successive 
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years except for noraal increases. We have attempted to keep the adminis- 
tration of the Commission lean. The administrative work is mainly planninr 
and monitoring. It should also be kept in mind that the members of the 
Coordinating Committee including the executive director will be involved 
more than appears in this budget because they will be working as cHairmen ^ ^ 
of Task Forces and directors of specific projects. The costs for this 
work will be absorbed into the funds tor specific projects. ^ ^ 

As the work of the Commission expands 'there will be corresponding increases m 
time for some personnel categories. We have, however, estimated time and 
cost requirements for work to be done, ai^i expect to justify future budgets 
in terms of accomplishments and next steps. 
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^ THE MAJOR PROGRAMS OF THE COMMISSION 

llie preceding pages describe the formal organization oi the Jiational 

Commission on Performance-Based Education, What is the Commission going 

to do that requires this structure? 

Research on the kinds of teaching performances which significantly 

affect student performance is the most critical need. Three kinds of 
activities are needed. A taxonomy of teaching^performances must be de- 
veloped. Assessment procedures and strategies for measuring competence 
in these performances must be developed. The research which demonstrates 
the relation of these performances to pupil performance ^nijist be under- 
taken. We established a program to meet these needs under the direction 

of the Task Force on Research on Teaching Competence. ^ ^ 

We established a second program to solve a problem which we were 
told repeatedly was a critical one, , Deans and program directors said^they 
were having substantial difficulties in managing performance -based pro- 
grams. These difficulties arise from two characteristics of such programs. 
The programs typically are\"modulari2ed. " This framework eliminates the 
traditional course-credit strucfture in which instruction is organized. 
Moreover, students in these programs are evaluated in terms of achieve- 
ment of specified kinds and levels of competence. This characteristic 
eliminates traditional grading procedures. The problems of institutions 
are compounded at the state level where a system is needed for evaluating, 
recording, and disseminating descriptions of teaching competence 'achieved 
by teacher trainees seeking state certification. Our second program was 
established to conduct research and development on these problems. This 
program is the responsibility of the Task Force on Program Management 
^ and Evaluation Systems. 
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--A specific project' was developed for each^of these j>rogra^ms, and^ 
plans for successive years were outlined. 
The Models of Instruction Projpcr , * 

One of the two highest priorities for a first year project set by the 
.Coordinating Committee is to initiate a project to select and test five 
instructional' models that have applicability to the design and operation 
of programs of performance-based education. The choice of this project 

by the Contmittee was— ba^ ed on the following grounds: 

There is a need for the profession to become moire scientTTic in 
the specification and refinement of instructional models vrhich 
. . will be the basis for the training models of performance-based 

teacher education. 5 

c 

There is a lack of empirically tested theories of instruction 
to serve this purpose. • 
. ^he selection and testing of- the models of instruction will 

facilitate the development of a Taxonpmy of Teaching Competencies, 
contributing to the evolution of viable theories of instruction 
and strategies for the assessment of teaching competence. 
In the first phase of the project five models of instruction will be 
' subjected to testing. These models were selected from those described by 
Professor Bruce vToyce of Teachers College, Columbia University. ^ His 
descriptions are based on a careful study of educational, psychological ^ 
and sociological literature, and study of institutional styles. . The five 
models selected -are the instructional models for: 

^ Joyce, Bruce &Weil, Marsha , 'M odels of Teaching , Prentice Hall, Inc. 
\ Englewood Cliffs, New Jersey, 1972, 398 pp. 
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1. Concept Learning 

2. Contingency Management 

3. ^. Inquiry Training 

4. Awareness Training 

5. Creativity Training ' 
Objectives of the Project- ; 

The several specific objectives of the project are ^ese : 

1. Draft, test arfd revise the specifications of the five Models o^ 
Instruction. ^ 

2. Draw and test implications of each instructional model for teacher 
training. 

i. Analyie the five models of instruction for common characteristics', 
attributes and goals, and distinguish the salient aspects unique 
to each model . ' ' ^ 

To accomplish these objectives, t'he following steps will be taken: 

1. Specify the kinds of behavior change expected of pupils when - 
each model is the basis of instruction. 

2. Identify' the teaching competence necessary to facilitate t:hese 
cisanges in students. 

3. Investigate through research the relations between fches^ specifica 
fions of teaching performance and pupil learning . 

4. Conceptualize the training systems for the teach^lng competencies. 

5. Develop the procedures for assessing teaching competence. 

6: Organize the teaching competencies into a taxonomy of teaching 
performances . 
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In order to accomplish the above objectives a plan spanning five 
years of research and development has been prepared. During the first 
and succeeding years, the results of the projects 's efforts will provide 
additional itTsight and direction in formulating plans for succeeding 
aspects of the project. Appendix E contain^ a list of the operational 
objectives for e^ch of the five years, a Gantt chart schedxile for the 
project, and* a budget* 
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A Training Program for Managers of 

Performance -Based Teacher Education Programs 
♦ 

For the perf orrnance-based educational movement to make an appreciable ^ 
impact, the "National Commission must devote ^a share of resources to - ^ / 

deve loping^ ^and testing strategies for implementation of performance- ^ 

ba^d ,programs. Many j)Dtentially worthwhile innovative educational programs cor^e 
to grief because "their developers lack expertise in translating a blueprint 
for action into a functioning system. 

One of the causes of difficulties and failures is the inadequate / 
attention paid to such factors as: ^ . • 

1. formative evaluation of sibstem component's 

2. pilot testing of a prgtotyfje program 

"-3. interests and abilities of training personnel 
4. development of back-up systems 

5/ development of capacity to modify program during its operation 
6. design and operation of the decis^^-paaking System 
7\ involvement of |roajd segnrents of available personnel in program 
develo|5lnent and assessment 
" Edilcatiopial managers ar^||pot trained 'to think in terms of the design 
' and operations of a system, a task^they must be able to master to install 
^innovative programs. ''"Also they are not hab it^ua^ea^-feo^o^ for the 
^On^is^ problems 'implied in the list of factors above, in part because 
these p^ble^^^h^^ the programs they now manage* PBTE 

programs neeT^Siigers whoTTave the skills of systems analysis. 
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The Nature and Scopejof ^ducationaf^ Management 

Educational marja^ent must be concerned with four basic questions: 

1. What M:^he intended outcomes^ the programs? (objectives) 

2. Ikwr^eUhe intended outcopi6s going to be realized? (program) 



HeJw vild it be determ±fied whether the program^^unctioning aQ/ 




(formative evaluation) y 
How will it be determined whether the intended outers of the 
program have been realized? (summative eyaluatioi^) 
These questions are focal points for many activities. The educational 
manager must, therefore, initiate a variety of processes which fall into three 
categories and which keep attention focussed on these questions. First, 
processes must be developed to def ine/ clarifyy^and specify purposes, and 
to reach consensus on their relative significance.* Processes must be 
Initiated to design and test the training system, to stage its implementation,^ 
and to rede:3ign it when the purposes of the program or its components 
are not beitig achieved satisfactorily . Lastly, the manager must -insure 
that the effects of the program's components as well as its products 
are evaluated. The manager must also^organize these processes so that 
they interrelate to each other meaningfully. 

t Currently in many performance-based teacher education programs there^ 
is a discernible lack of formative evaluative procedures, a lack which t^nds to 

m 

'reduce their flexibility and adaptability. It is important to avoid 
fossilizing an- innovative program at the drawing-^board stage or in the first 
form of it6 operation. ^Too often programs are abandoned or modified in the 
direction of the traditional program because the trainers are not prepared 
to learn from mistakes or to properly ideiitify them or to redesign when 
objectives ar^not being met satisfactorily. 
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The day-to-day ope^^tions of a FBTE program need monitoring more than 
do traditional progtams/ We^learned of one p^;^ram that failed 
because it could not keep students on schedule and could not lead them ^ 
through the system* so that they knew what was expected of them -at each^ 
step. The students portrayed their plight graphically in the stud-ent 
newspaper by a cartoon showing a student* surrounded by question marks and 

\ 



\ 



arrows pointing in all directions • 

The importance of ci;eveloplng , planning, and monitor IryfT^stems to handle 

these^problems is apparent when one consJ^ders the complexity o&y the 

performaQce-ba^ed^d^l. Recall that students proceed throi^gk^inst^ru/tional 

V ' • ^ t 

i ^ ^ < 

modules at different times. The system usually requires^^^a^iderable technology 

The trainers a-.d managers ,get,,J=£fcfcormarion ^bout students' performance in a^ 

variety of ways and mtrst evaluate its credibility, relevance, and significance. 

There must be provisions for handling various kinds of breakdowns ,in the 

system. Obviously a system is needed to plan schedules and to monitor their 

t?peration, to assign personrel'ef f iciep^t^v. and to detect problems 'as they 

. / 

X 

tile~-fe^hesa systems are essential to the successful operation of ^ 
program, a most critical elemenc is fhe* necessity for pilot testing 
of the prototype before full-scale implementation occurs,. ' Adequate planning 



can help minimize' the problems a new program will have, but it cannot 



anticipate eve^y p 



robiem. Pilo^ testing provides an even greater opportunity 



for program designers to fe^ret^out and to correct hidden problems, 'thus 
enhancing the probability of a successful implementatipri . 

Among .the ordinary problems that may be identified in a pilot test 
are discrepancies between stated objeotives and training procedures, in- 
Slifficient or inadequate facilitief- -'"nd technology, incapacity to 
provide students with evaluations o5 their performances, and conflicting 
schedules of supervision. Each pilot test also turns Up problems that 
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are not usuialiy ant Lcipcited, arising f rom- the personalities of^the - 
, individuals involved, the culture of the school, its rulesVand policies, 

the expectations of studeots ancf their teachers, and tlie difficulties 
. of 'adopting new habits^to get onself to different places ^t 'different times,* 
If all^ of these problems are no.t quickly identified. and resolved before 
a program i-s put into operation, it is likeiy to founder, never to be revived^ 

Another factor that is critical^^in the management; process^ o'f program^ 
implementation is the inclusion of all relevant personnel, '\C?henever possible, 
' 7in the decisiohr-making process. Commitment! to V program can 'be generated 
if a conscientious effort is made to provide ^ a^ J)ro^d bas'e*of participation 
and op^n communication among the, involved persons. Some of the current 
performance-based teacher -education programs have been planned without \ 
involving the' teachers who will serve as supervisors of student teachers in 
their practical worV.^r The lack of such participation creates doubts about 
the ^likely success of new programs. Experience has shown th^t teacher 
educators must: establish tiTeir credibility through genuine involvement 
of and work with teachers in program design and testing. " ^ 

Moreover, the desire for "parity" in deciding- who enters the profession, 
expressed by teachers through their organizatrional reipresentatives , is 
growing, aild cannot be ignored by collegiate personnel. Tt is reasonable 

to, assume tTiat new teacher education programs will have to be developed • 
N within ^ shared working relationship among t;eachers, college faculty, .and 
state department personnel if the implementation of new' PBTE programs is 
going to hav§^|g;5chance to succeed. 
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Training Institutes for Program Managers 

In order to develop a cadre of skilled PBE program managers a series, 
of fiv,e training institutes is proposed, to be^^inst ituted over a five-year 
period.' ^ • ^ . - ^ ' , » * , 

The priniary objectfive of the training institute will be "to .develop 
the following skills of - ead^ participant: ' • . 

1* To plan and develop PBTE programs using a sys terns approach*. 

2. To develop strategies for implenier\tation of programs. 

.3. To develop strategies and acquire the art of monitoring programs. 

4. To develop problem -solving skills^ for cop-ing with problems as 
they emerge in the operation of a program. 

. 5. To develop formative and summative strategies for program evaluation 

6. To select land train personnel for designing and operating programs* 

7. To design formative and summative evaluation strategies. 

8. "fb 'develop a dissemination system. 

The Institutes will be performance-based; that is, the instructional 
program will be organized around instructional models directed to acquire 

X 

the specific competencies associated with the objectives described above. 

7 

These modules will be designed by experienced program rtianagerS. Each 
partiaipant will receive a profile^^of his or her skills derived from 
evaluations of thei^ p'erformance in the Institute. An advisory service 
will be' available to former participants to Help them with their problems 
in t^eir Jkome institutions. The effects of the Insti^tutes will be evalua,t.ed 
by the ^Commission. ' • ' 

A five-ye^r plan for the operation of these Ins titutjesf is presented ' 
in Appendix F. 



Proposal for a National Information Clearinghouse on 
^•Performance-Based* Education 

' The creation and operation of a national information clearinghouse . 
are needed to support the research, and development actiyities of the national 
Commission on PBE. If the ComiSission is to keep in touch with a nationaL 
movement, it must know what is happening artd. where. If it i's to help give 
direction to the movement, it must be in contact with educational insti- 

t 

tutions and agencies. Through the collection, orocessins, and dissemination 

cf .information abou^ existing and emerging progr^^s, experiments, pilot . 

studies, and research activities, the Commission Qan keeo in -tiuch with the 

state of the movement and help to give it direction. 

The reader will recall that we have said at several points in this 

report that the Commission would concentrate its efforts on the creation of 

a research and development plan, and that it would not be an information 

exchange as such. But such an, exchange will be necessary. Therefore, we. 

are proposing that the Commission seek, funding for another agency to 

establish this exchange.- . . 

». ' • ' ^ • * 

Functions ^of the Clearinghouse 

1. Serve as an information storage an^ retrieval center. 

Provide facilities for small on-the-spot research projects, 
3.. PfSvide educational displays and training pa'ckages for - 

institutions, conferences,' and workshoj)s. 



4. Develop and apply criteria for the collection and processing 

of 'iniormation. , ' 

5. Develop and disseminate pertinent reports, bibliographies, 
and- other related informational pieces. 

4 

»It is expected that the Commission will draw on the resources and 

capabilities of other existing national agencies to perform this important 

w 

task. It proposes ^to utilize the experience and capabilities of other 
agerteles^rather tha?f^duplicate activity that is already underway. 
example, the American Association of Colleges for Teacher Education (AACTE) 
in Washington, D.C. and its affiliated ERIC Clearinghouse on Teacher Education 
have the kind of capability needed to support the research and development 
activities of the Conmission. The AACTE, composed of nearly 900 colleges . 
and universities, has an established communications network at the national 
level which could be utilized for the collection and dissemination of 
information about PBE. It is affiliated with and its offices are adiacent 
to the ERIC Clearinghouse on Teacher Educa,tion, which has extensive infor- 
mation storage and retrieval capacities. The ERIC Clearinghouse is nart 
of a larger national network of such centers. 

Currently engaged in a national project ori performance-based teacher 
education, the AACTE is well acquainted with the movement and is exerting 
its influence to^liel[)^give it appropriate direction. Its publication • - 
capabilities would further Chance this project. As part of its PBTE * ' 

project, the AACTE has already set up ^^n anf ormation clear inghouJt, but it 
is operating on a *'shoe-string** basis . As now operated^, l^^wbuld be 
inadequate to support the research and development activities proposed by 
'the Commission. The plans and budget for this project are in Appendix G. ^ 
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A Proposal for a National Survey and Assessment of ^ 
Performance-Based Teacher^Education 



As we consulted with various persons about the state of the art 
in performance-based teacher education, it became apparent that it was 
difficult to obtain precise information about what was going on. Details 
about the specifics of programs, such as the number of students enrolled, 
the kinds of instructional modules being used, the evaluation strategies, 
faculty involved, . and similar items were not available- A more important 
observation was that there was no information about the quality of materials 
and programs , ' t;ho ugh 'individuals did give us their impressions. It was 
this lack of detail that made us suspicious of claims about how much had 
been or was about to bfe achieved and which stimulated us to design the 
Commission's activities to solve research and development problems. Also, 
we were regularly turning up persons and programs that had little prominence 
but looked promising. 

We propose that a national survey and' assessment be conducted with two 
goals: (1) to find out what is being done and by whom; (2) to assess its . 
worth: The first goal is directly relatjed to the Commission's goal of 
involving persons and institutions committed to and actively engaged in 
performance-based education. While we think we have sufficient information 
^in this respect to begin the work of the Commission, , more pre^cise information 
will be needed as the Commission's program j^velops. Further, this information 
can be fed into the National Clearinghouse (o make it available to others. • 

Some type of assessment of available materials is badly needed. Such 
materials and programs ought to be evaluated in the ways we have advocated 
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throughout this -proposal. But it makes sense as a first step to use 
another form of 'evaluation to^^ort out the promising from the unpromising. 
A program of evaluation based on expert judgment used against cle^r criteria 
is a useful way of achieving this sorting, out, ^ There are precedents for • 
this type of • evaluation which have l?een successful; for example, the U, S. 
Office of Education's ^dissemination branch established such a program to 
evaluate the products of the Regional Laboratories and the R and D Centers. 
We propose to develop a similar type of program. 

In general, the development of a comprehensive plan- for national 
'leadership and for research and development in PBE requires fr^m the first,^ 
as clear a picture as possible of the nature and promise of PBE and af 
program progress to date so that the following will occur: 

1. The National Commission and. its Task Forces will have an accurate 
* perspective on the national situation. 

2. Program priorities of the National Commission will relate as 
closely as possible to the needs of current programs. 

3. Program plans can be built as much as possible upon work, already 
done so that "wheels will not be rediscovered.'* 

4. Program plans can as much as possible strengthen current efforts 
by linking them more effectively and helping them to relate tx) a 
national strategy for program development. 

5. There will be a higher degree of "sharing'' and a greater economy 
of development. ^ ' 

6. ' There will be aft Identi'fication of current centers of action, of 

key resources and materials. 

7. There will be developed a firm basis rfrom which to communicate to 
the public the essential characteris tl cs .^and promise of PBE. 

^ the specific activities to be carried out in this survey and assessment 

I are described in Appendix H. hach activity is described in terms of what 
^ ' ■* > 
is to be done and vho is to do it; a projected upper limit on cost is also 



given. 
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Yhe National Commission will seek funding for these activities and develop 
a mas-ter plan for carrying them out and integrating them rnto the work, 
of the Commission. 

Other P rejects 

TKe Commission is set up so that it c,an begin other projects as ihe 
need develops. One important line of activity will be developing plans to 
coordinate work with such groups as the Multi-State Consortium, t^fe Southern 
Consortium, and similar groups. We know, for example, that working with 
the Multi-State Consortium will soon require our attention so that we can 
help institutions coordinate with the plans for the information systems 

being developed by this Consortium, ' 

^* . - .- — ' — " 

The Coordinating, Coiimittee will be responsible for initiating these 

relations and new projects growing out of them. We harve requested in our 

budget a relativ 

^of such projects 



budget a relatively small sum t\ facilitate the initial stages of development 

Conclusion ^ 



This section of our report has\ pres^pted a plan for a National Commission 
on Performance-Based Education. The organizational structure is lean but 
has the capability of expanding if that seems desirable. It provides for 
the wide participation necessary\to achieve consensus and commitment to the 
leadership of the Commission. It is designed to involve many persons in 
carrying out its programs. We therefore\think we have created an-^or^- 
ization wKh tl|e characteristics our advisors said were necessary if. the 
Commission' were to be accep^ted as the leader of the national movement to ^ 
perfdrmance-based teacher education. 
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Equally important is, the character of the program the Commission. 
There is no question that the Commission proposes to do what is not being 
ddne and what needs to be done if the movement is to achieve its goals. 
Its prbgrams are concrete; they are not vague statements about desirable 
goals or flitna^ outlines of what might be .done. They have been tested on 



professionals who Uill use tboir products. We have obtained the cooperation 
of the persons who will participate in them. In short, the Commission is 
ready to go to work. 

For these reasons, we are optimistic about what the Commission will 
accomplisftj^as are those who have reviewed our plans. Enthusiasm and 
commitment prevail among those willing to support the Commission. For 
once, the goal of reforming teacher education seems realistic,. 



\ 
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AGENDA 



• • - February 16, 1972 

Atlantic City, New Jersey 
Meeting to Discuss Consortium of States on Performance Certification of Teachers 




The purpose of this meeting is to discuss with you and. t6 receive your 
'Sadvice on the preliminary plans that we have made for the organization of a ' 
consortium. We have assum^ that the role that the potential members of the 
consortium will expect us (ETS) to play is that of coordinator o f . the activities 
of the organisation. We assume that they will want us to propose ideas about 
how the consortium may be ^organized. Therefore, we have sketched out what we 
think is, a workable organization and which we will propose to its potential ^ 
members. We are asking you to critize the concept and the specific tasks 
outlined for the various components of the organization, you review the 

plans will you please prepare your coinments around the fpllowing items: - 

. . . . ^ ^ ^ \ ^ \ 

1) What do you think of the concept of the organization proposed? i 
The Council of Superintendents i,s designed 3S a major element because the 
superintendents' leadership in each state is^ necessary for the success of 

the consortium. Other coinmittees proposed represent groups who are important 
for ttie development of* the consortium. 

2) What do you think of the composition and role of the Cpordinating 
'Committee? This coirauittep is 'the working committee which will coordinate and 
. integrate the plans of t\\e o t he r^ groups^ and will draw up the' final report on 

the consortium's work. ^ ' ' ' . 

3) What do you think of the tasks assigned to each of the council and 
^ committees? We tried to s<!lect tasks that needed to be done' and that could 
A best be. done by the coipnittees to w,hieh ,they are allotted. 

In responding to these questions it might b^ helpful tp remember that the 
goal of the first phase of the consortium i^ to develop plans that will be 
coordinated amon^ the states for carrying out the everytual construction of a 
performance Ijased certification system. It^is also the purpose of this pha^e 
of ,the consortium's work to identify people who will be committed to the 
project over a five to ten year period and who can make commitments for themselve 
' and -their institutions to do the> work 6f ^ the ^consortium. Following is a list 
; of specific questions afeout^ the tasks assigned to the various groups which ye 
wish to discuss with you: 

.•^1., In'wtiat; ways do you think the superintendents -^^^ji^i^ci^Ht ate 
stf,te acceptance 'o*f Xihe consoT;|^um? ^'•'^ - ^ ^WS/ 

2. What mi^ht^be the two^ or three mn jor p robl^irts/a .super i ntendent 
would encounter in getting state .participation in the consortium?** v. " 
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3. What might be some alternatives available to a superintendent 
these problems? 

4. In what ways can a superintendent enlist support for the '^"^ 
consortium amorTg the business leaders and interested citizens in the state? 
What are some of the pitfalls likely to be encountered in working with business 
leaders and interested citizens? 

5. How might a superintendent approach institutions of higher 
education within a state to obtain their support and participation in a consortium? 

6. How can the consortium facilitate the Performance Based 
Certification Movement within a state? 

7. What citizens' groups might be interested and concerned with 
supporting and publicizing the goals of the consortium? How might 'such supoort 
be obtained? What problems do you foresee in involving these groups? 

8. Should business leaders become involved in the task ofx 
obtaining financial support for the consortium? If so, to what extent? And 
in what ways ? ' - 

9. Should funding be sought on a yearly basis or a long term basis? 

10. Do funds raised within a state remain within that state, or 
are they shared among the states? 

11. Should citizens' groups lobby for funds from state and federal 
^governments, or should lobbying be left to some other group? 

12. What are the potential sources of friction and conflict 
between state teacher cert ification, o f ficers (and boards) and the state 
superintendents' teacher education^institutions , knd teachers' organizations? 

13. What would prohibit or inhibit \state certification officers 
from working together as a committee? / 

^ / 

"-^^ What might be the twjo or three major problems a dean would 

encounter in gaining insti tutional support for participation in the consortium? 

^ , , 15. Should the issue of reciprocity of certification standards be 

raised at this \ime with the s tate "superintendents? If so, in what way? 

^ 16. What kinds of problems may arise itijgaining the approval and ^ 

support of the gove^ming bodies of the participating colleges and universities? 

17. ^ShouldVthe de^ns request funds from their own institutions 
ior the support of ^heir developing programs. If so^ to what extent"^ 

18. What problem? should we anticipate with the teachers' organizations 
"■' . ' ■ V 
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These c{uestions occurred to us as we thought about three ••problems ; 
1) how do we secure the participation and cooperatiori of each of. the 
individuals and groups whose assistance the consortium needs i f it is to 
succeed; 2) how do we create wid^pread interest so that the consortium is 
the focal point of a movement; 3* since future developtoents will' depend on 
funding, what should we be doing now that will lead 16 securing that funding? 

Other questions 'and problems will occur to you as/^you read this proposal. 
We are Wing that you will raise these questions and point out the problems,^ 

We will revise this proposal or completely rework it after we meet, with 
you. Our next proposed step after that will be to J.nvlte the superin^ndents 
to Princeton in March to discuss the idea and plan of the consortium. After 
that we propose calling meetings of the various advisory committees.. 
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PrelimLnary Planniirg Meeting For^ 
The Rockefeller Brother3 Consort ium of States: 
An Outline of Major Points 

•Educational'Testing Service 
Princeton, N.J . 
February 1972 . ^ 

■\ . . ■ '■• : 

MORMXG SESSION 

I. Introductory 'Material - ETS - Fred McDonald: 

A. Plan for formation of a Consortium- -proposed general structure: 

1. Advisory Council 

2. Consortium Coordinating Committee 

3. Council of State Superintendents ^ . ' 

4. Special Advisory Committees (working committees): 

' . a. Deans and Teacher Education" Directors 

b. State Certification Officers , 

. , ' c. Citizen 5 Business Leader Groups 

d. Teacher's Organizations 
* ' * • ^ 

B. Major questions to be^ answered: 

' / ' 1. kind of organization should we attempt to create?' 

> 2. iN^o sfiDuld b^ involved?' 

" 5. iNliat kind^ of ^things should they do? . , 

C/ Central. I ssiie : . The development of basic materials of instruction 
and'ass^ssment-evaluation in the area of teacher performance, 

II. General Discussion - Major Points-: . ^ - 

' A. Organizational Purposes ' ^ ' - 

1. Marshal funds for research and development in field 

2. Create mechanis^ * for mutual s,timulation and result sharing. 

a. 'Several states and colleges have initiated, programs 

independently. - 

b, NEA Conference on topic 

3. ^Identify useful common measures for teacher performance and 

pool knowledge. ' 

a. For assessment of teach^er performance 

b. For development of instructional materials (possible 
opposition noted) 
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IV, 



2. Teacher Corps Associates Program - Trying to enlarge pool of 
/expertise in people who can offer assistance and development 
in performance-based programs. 

Fourth Reporty^ Karl Massanari - Committee on performance-based ^ 
education program 

A. Broad base' of participation and diversified viewpoints gives slow 
but careful advanoqment 

B. Has , representation from: 

1. Association /)f Classroom teachers 

2. American Asiociation of Teachers 

3. College and University sectors 

4 . Researchei/s 

5. Genera^k^i-ofessional organizations 

6. State der/a^tments of education 

7. Minority/ groups. 

8. Student^ 

9. School /administ rat ors>-oiie_to be added soon 

C. Has liaison officers and groups 

D. /Expansion is to include: 

1. Southern Consortium 

2. Ben /Rosner's Outhouse group 

3. Model directors / 

4. Ted'' Andrews * new multi-stdte consortium 

5. Rocikefeller Brothers Consortium of States group (futurej 

/ - ' 

E. Commitjtee's prior work 

1. 1 il/2 years ^ . , 

2. Smarted with inservice education on performance-based methods 
" 3. Prepared on site case studies to get and articulate facts 

4, "^ Pirepared preliminary bibliography 

5. Qommissioned papers 

J. state of the art paper - PBTE in historical perspective^ 
} indicating its promises, potential, and problems (eg. 

assessment) ^ ^ ,, * 

working papers from Weber State, University of Washington 

at Seattle * . 

Houston, Utah (institutional) and Ted Andrews (state) papers 
.on assessment--others to be added 

Sdf t s^Dot search- -current paper topics 



a.i PBTDsand humanism in teacher education 

b! Implications when decision-making base is broadened. 

c. Though^ from the office of education 

d. Managem^t problem 

Noted lack of nati2>;i^ support - proposing six regional' conferences 
(with teacher co-*RsVX^d is semination an4 performance-based methods, 
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L. Necessity^of having performance-based evaluation for all levels 

of teaching (not just at certification level--certif icat ion too weak). 

F. Perhaps include other groups--for both positive and negative reasons'" 
(negative - to avoid vetos). 

y 

li Professional (such as MLA, national . Math organization, etc.) 
2. School administrators 

•3^, Other, groups (at whatever level) which have alre^^dy started 

smaller programs of this kind, 
ft 

AFTERNOOiS SESSION 
On-going projects in performance-based education ' 
First Report - a1 Schmieder 

A. Other national-level organizations concerned with same set of problems 

1 . AACTE / 

2. Teacher Centers - Leadership Training Centers (had general group 
define ntaj^ problems; then appointed specialists to work on 
solutions) *' 

5. Models Group - two kind,s of experience: 

a. Consor:t:ium as resource pool 

b. Their own separate plans 

4. Teacher Corps 

5. State Consortium (''Title Five*') 

6. Office of Education educational renewal efforts - coordinating 
money for more local impact 

B. Publications in the field 

1. The' Power of Conpctency-Based Teacher Education (to be published 
by Allyn Baron) 

2. R. Houston (ed.): Problems, Prospects and Progress (to be 
published by SRA) 

5. "Proceedings of the Teachers* Conference" in Education Today 
(April *72 issue) ^ 

4. Reader's Guide to the Comprehensive Models for Preparing^ Llemcnt ary 
Teachers 

5. Other bibliographies (including one put out by Task-Force *72) 
Second [Report - Ben Rosner - Task-Force^ • 72 

A. Task Question: What are the various mixes that can be recognized anci 
give some ^orm to the following five, elements (at various stages of 
development or funded in prior years)? 

1. Protocol materials ♦ 

2. Training 

74 ■■■ ■ 



3. ' Concept of performance-based teacher educa^on or teacher 

certification 

4. Elementary models 

5. Training' complex 

B. Identified key problem for competency-base^ teacher education as 
the measurement problem . 

C. Recommendations . * * 

1. Fund a group to begin the-systemat ic task of devising operational 
measures of various competencies. 

*2. Fund the development of instructional materials, 

3. Found a "training-lab" or ''teachinQ^ center" to house instruc- ^ 
tional materials for organization of certification process ' 
(leading hopefully to eventual separation of training and 
certifying agencies). ^ 7 

4. Consider new approaches to encourage teachers to augment present 
skills -'(a number of specific recommendations were made) 

D. Other ^projects 

•i 1. Identified six criterion leveli in teacher education 

2. Prepared models for state and ^regional operations ^of developing 
competency-based modes of education. (example: model established 
some effects of population density) 

III. Third Report - Jim Steffensen - Teacher Corps ^ 

A. Present' Development al Orientations , 

1. Oriented now toward buying competency rather, than just putting 
young interns in schools 
'\ 2. Trying to join together a research effort (models) with an 

operational program 

3. Looking at teacher corps as^part of competency-based movement-- 
the developmental part (as opposed to operational) in four areas: 

a. Training 

b . Development 

c. Technical assistance^ ^ 

d. Forward planning ^ i 

B. Present Developmental Proji^cts 
It. Model development 

a. Bank in- Houston - competeacy-based programs and models by 
special ists 

b. University of Wisconsin: What are the smallest units (some- 
thing larger than a course ) which can *stand alone independent 
of the rest of the teacher education program? 
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2 T^facher Corps Associates Program - Trying to enlarge pool of 
/expertise in people who can offer assistance and development 
in performance-based programs. 

IV. Fourth Reporty^ Karl Massanari - Committee on performance-based ^ 
* education program 

A. Broad base' of participation and diversified viewpoints gives slow 
but careful advancement 

B. Has ^representation from: 



C. 
D. 



Association ^f Classroom teachers 
American Association of Teachers 
College and University sectors 
Resea^rchei/s 

Gene-rais^jbofessional organizations 
State de;^3^tments of education 
Minority/ groups 

8. Student^ 

9. School ^administrators - 

Has liaison officers and groups 
/Expansion is to include: 



1. 
2. 
3. 
4. 
5. 
6. 
7. 



0 be added soon 



1. 
2. 
3. 
4. 
5. 



Southern Consortium 
Ben /Rosner *s Outhouse group 
Model directors 

Ted^ Andrews* new multi-st^te consortium 
Rockefeller Brothers Consortium of States group (future) 



E. Conunittee's prior work 

I 

1. 1 11/2 years ^ . i 

2. Started with inservice education on performance-baseu methods 
" 3. Prepared on site case studies to get and articulate facts 

4. ^^ Prepared preliminary bibliography 

5. cjommissioned papers 

state of the art paper - PBTE in historical perspective, 
} indicating its promises, potential, and problems (eg. 

i assessment) ^ 
H. working papers from Weber State, University of Washington 

at Seattle 

cl Houston, Utah (institutional) and Ted Andrews (state) papers 
^ I , on assessment-'Others to be added 

6. Sdf t sW)t search--current paper topics 

a. I PBTEland humanism in teacher education 

b. Implications when decision-making base is broadened, 
c! ThoughW from the office of education 

d. ManagemOTt problem 

F Noted lack of nati2>;i*l support - proposing six regional' conferences 
(with teacher co-^V'X.'^^ssemination ani performance-based methods. 
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V. Fifth Report - Tod Andrews - New York State Department 

A. Support for multi-state Consortium on PBTh assured 

B. To begin in April ('72) with following states: 

1 . Washington 



2. Oregon 

3. Arizona 

4. Utah 

5. Minnesota 

6. Texas 

7. Vermont 

8. Mew York 

9. Florida \ 



C. Each state will establish a management system for development and use 
of P.B approach to T.Ei and T.C . --where- "management system" 
defined as a detailed description of the logical steps needed to move 

- an idea from its initial conception to its full implementation. 

D. ' Focus questions 



1. V/hat has been done? 

2. IvTiat needs to be done? 



E. Future projects 

1. Possibly publish newsletter as liaison effort 

2. Planning summer work shop^ (assessment, teacher corps, etc.) 



I. lla^ 



CLOSING REMARKS 



a number ^of institutions, centers, and individuals interested arid 

ready to move 'on these performance-based programs. 



1 1 . We need : 

A Definitions - before going to th^ public 

B. Developnent of an acceptable "package deal"- - i . e . ^ shouldn » t attempt 

to evaluate people separately from program evaluations. 
C A committment orientation - to avoid piecemeal trial and error approach. 
D. Clear understanding and statement of the proposed consortium's mission 

/ 

1. Should it puU all related interests together to make desiraole 
changes (may be difficult due to size and diversity) or... 

2. Should we first give the Consortium a focus with a key el-fcnient 
such as the development of a measurement apparatus for Pbil: and 
PBTC? (Problems nay arise here too, howey'er, if we view j-ier fornance- 
based programs as involving assessment, specification of oojectives, 
management capabilities, and instruct iona/1 systems and yet focus 

tlie consortium's efforts on only one or 1/wo of these.) 

in. Continue planning efforts at next meeting in ['ri,nceton, N.J. on -March 14th 
and 15th, 197 2. • 
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Section II 




First General Meeting, March 14 & 15, 1972, Prinfceton, N,J 



Partic ipants 
Agenda 
Summary 
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CONSORTIUM OF STATES 



Mr. Wendall C. Allen 
Assistant Superintendent of 
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Board of Education 
Olympia, Washington 98501 
206: 753-6738 



Dr. Theodore Andrews 
Associate in Teacher Education 
N. Y. State Department of Education 
-22 Washington Avenue 
Albany, New York 12210 
518: 474-64A0 



Dr. Horace Aubertine 
Coordinator of Teacher Education 
Room 301, Schroeder Hall 
College of Education 
Illinois State University 
Normal, Illinois 61761 
309: 438-2103 

( 

Dr. Willard Bear 

Director of Accreditation and Certif|^cation 
Oregon Board of Education 
942 Lancaster: Drive, NE 
Salem, Oregon 97310 
503: 378-3569 




Mr. Vito C. 

Assistant Superintendent 
Department of Prol^&^ional Relations and Servi 
212 East Monroe Street 
Springfield, Illinois 62706 
217: 525-3774 



Dr. Case el D. Burke 
Dean 

School of Education 
Weber State College 
Ogden, 'Utah 84400 
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Dr. Howard Cor on 

Director of Student Teaching 

New York University 

School of Education 

Washington Square 

New York,' Vork 10003 

212; 598-285S 



Mr. James Deneen 
Director 

Teacher Exaraiuatipns , General Programs 
,---Education|il^ Testing Service 
Princeton, Nfew Jersey 08540 
609: 9 21-9000 ' „ 



9. Dr. Edward Ducharme 
Assistant Director 

New England Program in Teacher Education 
Rhode Island College 
Mt. Pleasant Avenue 
Providence, Rhode Island 02908 



/ 
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10. Dr. Lionel Duncan 

Department oJ Educat ion 

Morgan^State College 

Hillen Road & Cold Spring Lane 

Baltimore , Maryland 

301: 323-2270 



11. Dr. Joseph Durham g / 

Dean . » ; 

School of Education » / 

Howard University ^ 
Washington, D. C. 20000 



202: 636-7.340 • ( / 
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12. *Mrs. E. L. Evans . 

Member on Committee for Teacher Preparation and Licensing 
1020 Street ^ , 

Sacramento, California 95814 



13, Mr. George Gustafson 
Executive Secretary 

Commission for TcachcV ^eparatioa and Licensing 
1020 Street < 
Sacramento, Califorriia 93814 
. 916: 445-0228 ' * ' . 



/ 

/' 



/ 

/ 
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14, Mr, James Hartgraves 
Deputy Superinlen^lent 
Department of Education 
Suite 165, State Capitol 
Phoenix, Arizona 85007 
602: 271-4272 



15. Dr, Henry J. Hermanowicz 
Dean 

College of Education 
University of Illinois 
Normal, Illinois 61761 
309: 438-2103 



16. Dr. Richard H. Hersh 
Chairman 

Secondary Education . 
University of Toledo 
Toledo, Ohio 
419: 531-5711 



17. Dr. Herbert Hit^ 

Dean ' . 

Western Washington State College 
Bellingham, Washington 98225 
206: 676-3000 



18. Mr. John Hollister 
Executive Associate 
Office of the President 
Educatdonal Testing' Service 
Princeton,, New Jersey 08540 
609: 921-9000 . ^ 



19. Dr. Robert Houston 

Bureau of Educational Research 
College of Education 
University of Houston 
Houston/ Texas 77004 
713: 748-6600 



20, Dr. Rqbert Howsam . 
I , Bureau of Educational Reseinrph 
College of Education 
University of Houston 
Houston, Texas 77004 
748-6600 • ' 
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21. Dr. Lonrin Kennamear 
; Dean 
College of Education 
University of Texas 
Austin, Texas ' 78712 
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22. ^Mr. Richard Lacey ^ 
The Tord Foundation 
. '320 East 43r4 Street^ 
New York, New Yt)tk 10017 
212: 573-5000 



23. 



24, 



\ 

25, 




Mr. Richard Maj^etic 
Program Director 
National Teacher Examinat 

General Programs ^ y 

Edupational Testing Sem^vice 
PtincetQn, New Jersey 08540 
609: 921-9000 

I 

Dr».'Karl Masisanajri' 
Associate Director 
American Association js^f Colleges of Teacher Education 
OnesDypont Circle 
Was4U.ngtort, D. Q/" 20036 
20^2: 293'-: 
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Dr. Frerf^Tick J. MpDonald 
Direc^r 

Educfational Studies 
Educational Testing Service 
Princeton, New Jersey 08540 
609: 921-90t)0 




'26. Mr. Richard McNair 

Commission for Teacher Preparation and Licensing 

1020 Street V ^ 

Sacramento, Calif^TKia 95814 * 

916: 445-0228 j ^ 

27.\ Mr. Edprd J. Meade, Jr. 
Program Officer in Charge 
Public Education 
The Ford Foundation 

i20 East 43rd Street * ' . , 

New York, New York' 10017 * 
212: 573-5000 , ► ' ' 



^. *' .r^ » 'Dean 



7B. , Dr. Jonathan Mess-erli 



Hofstra University of Education . : , *\ 

Hempstead/ Loi)g Island, New York** 11556^ 
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^ . , Plan for ttfe Meeting 

Purposes ; • , * . 

The general purposes of this Meeting are twofold; 1) to identify the 
problems and needs of state departments, teacher training institutions, teachers 
organizations^ and res^earch and development groups^and organizations with 
respect to using teacher performance as a' basics for certification and training; 
2) to create a structure which will develop a plan for a consortium ot 
these groups that will work together over the next five to ten years Ct) . 
•solve these problems and to meet tlie'se needs. 

•The work of this meeting is discussing and planning. It will be the 
first in a-series which will he3;p*to shape a proposal 'for the future devel- 




opmfent of the. Consortium, 
specific Objectives : ^ ^"^^^^---^.^ 

1) Identify tl^ prioril^Y needs and problems related to the development \ 
ofTperformance-based programs oT teaser Education, the accreditation of . 
these programs, 'and the certif icatipn of t^acher^' on the basis t)f performance;^ 

2) Achieve consensus among' the different groubs represented at the ^ ^' 
meetings oh the priofity ne-eds' apd problems; ' ■ . . 

3) 'Recommend* tfie 'cat eg(jries oY^infofnatibn jio' be sua^veyed. tS) a'ssass 

the current itatus of performance-based education aod certification and olans 

'* * A • ^ ' 

.for its development; \ . * 

4) Identify alternative structures for the .or|;anizat ion of'lthe Consortium 

Meetings : . . * ' ; ' - 

There are three kinds of mectin?;s plinne'd, general session^ and two 
kinds of smal^ group worV. The gene.ral sessions are to be used for' presenta- 
tions and open^ discussion among all the members. " ^ . , 



The snaLI f^Voups for ciscussion are organized in two different ways. 
On Tuesday morning groups will be qrganized by institutions and roles. 
These groups will have common experiences and views. The purposes of these 
meetings is to have the different grouos renreBented describe the needs and 
problems ^of performance-based education and certification and their priorities 
as they see them. 

Ort Tuesday afternoon, the groups will be reorganized across institutional 
affiliations. The purpose of this afternoon's meeting is to achieve consensus 
on the priority needs and , problems . 

Ort Wednesday, we will meet again in mixed groups to discuss other problems 
of the Consortium. 
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Consortium of States for Performance- Based 
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First General Meeting 
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Conceptualization of the System 

A. Definition and position 

1. Develop and standardize definitions of basic P. B. -System 
concepts and terms 

2. Develop position papers to give consistent and coherent 
theoretical strength to the groundwork of the- Consortium 

B. Structure x • - ^, 

1. Grand Design 

a. Purpose of education - perhaps develop a position paper 
. b. ' Development of present and future Consortium structure ■ 

(seey/2. below) '^rf* 
c. Educational governance system - . 

'i. The need exists and will surface with the rise of P.B.T.E. 
ii. The purpose would be to operationally interrelate the 
following elements: 

(a) State boards of^ education 

(b) ' Colleges and University 

(c) j Local school districts 

(d) / Professional organizations 

iii. Th^ working-moHel construction might best be undertaken 
, outside the C6nsortium - The Consortium could, however, 
stimulate this action. 
--^"^ iv. The goals' would be a definitive legislative oolicy statement 

^ and a related working model 

2. Structural organisation of the initial Consortium 

. \a. Purpose of the Consortium ~ (What are we attempting to do? — 
Where should we place- and/or allocate our emphasis?) 
i. Production? ^ / 
ii. Direction?; 
iii. Delivery? 

b. Consortium identity — (What are, we?) Suggestions and questions 
i. Development group (as opposed to dissemination group) 

ii. Not a loose confederation ' ' n 

iii. Include : planning group (of policy-formation group) tliat 
is representative, yet separate from advisory group 
iv. Small advisory group ' ^ ' , 

* V. Larger group as idea source and/or sounding board 

vi. Involve special interest group? (e.g., S^tate Department 
of Education, AACTE, etc.) through spejtsfal assignments 
and Consortium planning projects 
vii. Establish satellite groups - 
viii. Select leaders with strength, concern, and time to lead, 
ix. Expand System to include more teacher association members 
.arrd" (local) NEA representatives. ^ V 
Select or encourage teacher association members and/or 
\ NEA members to form a P-^B. concern group similar to ours — 
to do -vhat we have done without our suggestions, wit^h the 
goal of pooling ideas and perhaps drawing a new planning . 
group from both working groups 
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Membership -suggestions , and criteria — (Who are we? — 
Who should we be?) 

i. General criteria 

(a) Committment from participating organizations to 
guarantee regular participation of selected members 
(who not only provide status but a* solid contribution 
as well) 

(b) Limit participating organizations to those that can 
benefit 

(c) Aim prime participation at organizations that can 
benefit and contribute direct Consortium efforts 
toward (mutually) beneficial tasks and provide 
evidence of benefits to participating and/or 

^ desirable orgnaizations. 

ii. Representation •concerns 

(a) How should social and environmental divisions effect 
representation? (Consider - geographical, city vs^. ' 
rural, and minority group representation) 

(b) Membership suggestions include: 

(1) Observors (non-active memb.ers) J -'^ 

(2) Administrator groups 

(3) Teacher groups ' * *\ ^ 
(A) Speicalized gr'oups (e.g., NCTM, NCTE,, AAAS) / 

(5) Those who control money . , * / 

(6) Those who control certification 

-! (7) Teacher educators ^ •* 

(8) Discii^ine representatives * ' ^ 

(9) School representatives ' ^' ^ 

(10) Concerned citizen representatives 
iii. Spet:ific criteria suggestions 

(a) State crifecia — (partial list) '< ' 

(1) Committment of personnel and time to^ Consortium 
or P.B.E. 

(2) ^tate funds for P.B.E. 

(3) Evidence of state interest (e^. , literature, 
meetings, etc:) , ^ 

(b) Institutional criteria — Such criteria are needed 

to avoid the inelegibility of interested institutions 
from uninterested states Criteria could involve 
proposal^ papers, \ef fort expended, degree of committment, 

etc.^ V . ' ' 

Initial Consortium goals riJ-* ques tions and recommendations: 
i. In general the Consoirtium should:' 

(a) Permit a more comprehensive P;>B.T.E. and P .B.T.C. jnpvement 
than possible by separate institutions or grod^s 
' (b) Generate greater visibility, impacJi and interest . 
than probable via single institutions or groxips 

(c) Enhance ext:t>xnal funding possibilities 

(?i)N Share i4e#^' experiences, activities, results, and 

' difficulties ^ 
(e) Encourage Wd coordinate other group efforts . ^ 
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I'stablish: 

(a) Standards on which to evaluate 
based programs 

(b) A grand design for a governance of teacher ^(i 
Define and fund initial tasks leading 
example: 

(a) A tatek forc^e to supply and/or increase knowled^^^ 
of PIB.T,E. to future participants and the genera^ 
public 

(b) Task efforts to increase and display particioant 
benefits 

Consider: 

a) Preliminary planning meeting recommendations: 
{1) 'Provide brainstorming sessions and writing 
time following these - 
2) Perhaps have group chairmen meet for- an additional 
day to write proposals and meeting summaries 
•Objectives and projections for the future 



System administration 



a, 
b. 



ETS, 

-7 • 



Other? 



are best centralized and which best 



a. 



Centralized - 
Decentralized 
If yes, 

i. To what degree? 

ii. Which functions 

decentralized? 

•» * 

Operation of the System 

A. Methods and Information: Development. and Exchange 
1. Communication - 

Qathering, storings retrieving, and disseminating information 
Strengthen '-^nd develop internal mechanisms and liaisons 
i. Consortium letters, reports, surveys 
ii. Group meetings • ' ^ 

iii. D|^elop intergtoup (non-meeting) means of commuruca t ion 



as operational superstructure unfolds 

b. bevelop external mechanisms and liaisons — ' * - , * ' 
i/ Consottium .could function as a coordinator and distributor 
of information" , . ' » 

ii. Consortium or sub-groups could ■gather"data through e'xisting 
organizations which woiftd then be incorporated into the , 
superstructure and/or create appropriately affiliated ^ 
groups for such purposes* — For most kinds of'dara'the 
- former approa'cK seems more reasonable 
Subject - Matter . , ■ ' ^ 

a. DevelopmentaL experiments ' " ' f 

b. Model testing — , ^ ' ^ • 

-.Develop"^ mechanisms for testing t\e ef fectiveness^of the system 
models jearried into operation, and for furthet developing, them 
Development, testing, "and dissemination of performance-based 
, maSi^tTals- — 

Resources * . 0 ^ . * 

a. Rec^6§nize early production needs for effective Consortium 
b? Focus "disparate re^Wrces---What mechanisms exis^t or co^d be 
developed for the' p&?pose of providing'a usefur,focus o^x^ 
framework to-^l^ in the use, of current dis^^arate, resources ^ 
or those that mighT develop? - ^ - ' 

c. Organize and use existing apparatus ^ 



2. 
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(points of structure) 



c. 



d. 



Obvious cooperative contacts: 

(a) AACTK 

(b) ERIC 

(c) MCATE ' . " 

(d) M. Y. State - O.E- 
Survey proposal: 

Dr, James Deneen (ETS — Director-Teacher Examinations) 
volunteered to circulate a questionnaire (to he used 
to survey U.S. Educational Institutions) to all Consortium 
members for their reactions (i.e,, additions, objections, 
comments). The results of the survey will then be 
shared with the Consortium! ^ ^ 
^ current "P.B." practices - no adequate descriptions 
cur^^^^lt teacher-education programs (traditional or P.B.T.E.) 
exist. 

e. Allocate on^need^^Tji^i 
'Assessment and Kvaluat ion 

1. X^Mechanisms and methods of th^ Sys tem 

Define P.B.T,E. System components ^ 

b. '' Perhaps construct a communication or cybernetic model p_n_ 

definition base 

Establ-ish guideli'nes for assessing both comnonent and model 
function and adaptability to change 

Stimulate data-base work, mqdel studies, cosjt analyses, and 
evaluation-feasibility studies 
e. Create centralized mechanisms for addinj> needed experimental 
fle^Cability or administrative focus as the^ system develops 

2. Training methods, materials, and Products of P.B.T.E. -'(points 
of content ) ' ' ^ 

a. Identify and analyze present practices 
/ b. Develop a P.B.T.E.^ parameter^ theory , . * 

c. Level-of-compe te.ice parameters-^o include (at least): ^ 
i^ Teaching knowledge , performance^ decisions, strategies 

ii. Content knowledge * ' 

iii. Complex-learning outcomes 

(a) Identify ar\d. analyze thesa, apnarently as correlated 
with teachlh^ decisions and/or strategies 
"^^^ (b) V/hat complex-learning outcomes are the objective 

^ of P.B.T.E.? (Criteria descriptive rather, than 

■p rescriptive ) 
Identify any universal criteria ^Crr^^mpetency^ 
Identify criteria and/or performance slrandards which arev 
unique to learning characteristics . - * - * " 

initial and advanced competency" demonstrafiic^ns by 
studeriTS^^^nd "teachers 

Study and assfe^s teaching expertise in different teacher education 
Schools tnd colleges ^ 
Stud)r~alTd~^aii&^^s_CTl^ of style of both teaching and learning 
StjLidy and assess performing ;^teac?hers as decision-makers as well, 
as technologis t& ^ . 



d. 
e. 



h. 
i. 
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Support ' ^ , • ' 

1. Determining and gaining financial aid 

2. Winning accepta*^^^* — 
Involve: \ ' 

a. Students * 

b. Teachers 

c. Administrators (power base) 

d. -' Community 

3. Avoiding and a lleviating opposition 
(offensively and defensively) 

a. Corrective strategies for existing arid anticipated forms af* 
opposi tion 

^ i. Responsible objections — suggested correcti ve'^s trategies : 

(a) Have clear understanding of opposing position 

(b) Assess its importance 

(c) 'Communicate with those opposed 
\^ (d) Attempt to achieve cooperation 

ii.s Objections baaed on misunderstanding , / 
(a) Possible causes: 

(1) Complete or partial lack of information 
s^(2) Faulty information 

^gested corrective strategies: 

(1) \Educational campaign — provide promotional, 
explanatory, and justificatory materials 

(2) Emphasize change concepts and their advantages 

(3) Adapt information and its presentation to 
inriividual^grtnips^ and their needs 

iii. Blind objections — suggested correct ive strategies: 
_(a)y Attempt to involve those in question 

Help eliminate 'the sources of blindness (e.-g., fear 
8'f change, status threat, fear of involvement, 
^, additional work loa^'d, etc.) 

(c) Use modes of confrontation judiciously 

b. Effective communication tactics 

i. Develop and maintain sensitivity^ to informational needs 
ii/ Judiciously select and assign^ spokesmen to. individual 
interest ji^oups 
iii. Develop acd maintain, sensit ive -feedback mechanisms 
iv. ^ Develop a system or functional model for effective 

utilization of feedback and adjustment of communication 
procedures 

V. Pro^de operational cvidence-(through successful P.B.- 
systems in operation) 

c. Dissonance avoidance by problem anticipation 

* d. Cooperation and communication with other consortia 
D.' Ce'rtif ication and Accreditation 

1. Establish relevant relationships be tween the P . B..-movement and 
' the teaching profession' and public school -practices ^ 

2. -Work toward ar|, integration of these ' related elements of teacher 
education 

O 

92 ■ , ' ■ 
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Second General Meeting^NUjgust 10, 11, 12> 1972^ Princeton, N.J 





Participants 
Outline for^^ask Fobqes 
Paper Developed by 'Herbert'^Hite 
ijue^tions and Problems Developed by Allen Schmieder 
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HODELS TASK TORCL'S 



1. Describe diirrnsions along 
which model s 'nuiy be 
differcn tiated. 



Theory 
of 

Process 
in Roll 




iTiGOi^of Training^ 



Identify alternative poten- 
tial nK)de1s worth developing 
(ABTE) < 

a. Give basic rationale of 
each 

b. Major distinguishing 
characteristics 



3* Develop plan for developing 
HKDdels: 

a. Conceptualization 

b. System design 

c. Necided Research 

d. Cost of' dovGlopineUt plan, 



TRAIfllUG TASK fOKCL 



K nei>cribe diircnsicns along \;hic!"i 
Training Systems can be 
differentiated 



2. Identify ntajor training systems 
to be developed: 



a» Give basic rationale of 
each 

b. Major distinguishing 
characteristics 

c. Problems to fee solved 



3. Plan for Development . 

a* Conceptualization 

b. System design 

c. Needed Research 

. d. Cost of development plan. 



Tcrmi 1)01 ocjy 



]\sr^or>s )mont The procesr> of measuring an effect. 



Evaluation - To judge an effect against a criterion* 



Research 1: Hypothesis-testing research;, eg, , reflation 
betv/een teacher behavior and pupil behavior, 



Research 2: 



Decisioji-iiiaking research; eg . , ( "Does this 
program produce the desired performances; 
(2) does this program produce the resu3t ir;ore 
effectively tlian an alternative?) 



Research 3: 



7issossmejit research;' the process of developing 
the mcasuj:einefe techniques, their reliability 
validity. 



Research 4: Operation reso^arch 

(a) this model 

(b) operating program 
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TAXONOMY 



r 



Conccptuci] *'a 
Classa f icaCion Syslcm 



Select Teacher Behavior 
and Pupil Dehavior . 
Linkages 




Research 3 , Research 1 



1 . - 

Design 



4 



Tbrninlj vc 
I<Gi.carch 

(Local Opera lion) 

I^escarch 1 ^ 
1 



A 



Research T 
(Suim.uUivf 
Research) 



Model Revioion 



Outpu t: 

\^ Program Devclopnciu ^ 
, (Generalizations)' 



1 



Research 4 
Operations Kosbardi 
(Local Operat Jon) 
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Paper Developed by Herbert Kite 
. . OBJlilCriVES 

t 

To extend CBTE to significant degree 
To develop X operational* CBTE programs 
To prepare X T's by CBTE 

To modify elementary-secondary education in cooperating schools 

whose teachers participate in CBTE 
To define CBTE models and demonstrate their efficacy ' 
J^o^Jgvelop and test a TTT moc^el^oi^BIE J- — 



PROPOSAL: 

Define "non-nego tiables** of CBTE 

Identify X institutions with emerging CBTE -programs — which 
are different from each other, but v/hich exemplify the 
non-negotiables 

Solicit other institutions associated with "schooling" types 
to develop^ pil^^ CBTE programs 

— each willT^choose one of above (Inst.A*) 

Inst. A will implement a process in which TT's at Inst.> B will 
define their choices as to nature of components of their 
own CBTE pilot program 

Inst. B. will contract to test their definition of CBTE with X 
students of teaching in period of^ time 

— Cooperating schools and experienced T's will contract 
*o define components rele^Sfit to their expertise — e.g., 
pupil traits 

* 

^Goal of CBTE will be in terms of appropriate changes in elementary 
and secondary pupils 

Feedback system ^ ^ ^V^^ 

^^"el^^inaiit^ary-secondary pupil changes 

t i , ■■ 

changes in performance of students^ of teaching 
changes in strategies of TT*s (^f^l oriented) 
achievement of objectives df lot^t. B's^CBTE programs 

t i • ~ 

achievement of National Commission's goals — via Inst. A 
(implement CBTE program definitions in B Jnst.) 
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PROPOSAL 2 * ^ " 

Establish a continuous and free-floating seminar on CBTE research 

Identify significant and persistent i;;esearch problems associated 
with CBTE e.g., effects of specifyitig obj^ectives upon behavior 
of T's and/or TT's * i 

feasibility of identifying and evaluating teaching behavior'v 

associated with complex learning objectives. 
Identify researchable probleins generated by developi^eut teams 
Outline and assign to participants or research team 
Disseminate to operational programs - field test and revise. 



0 
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Questions and Problems Developed by Allen Schmiedoc^ -^^ '.-.^ 

1. Levels of performance goals - deteriiane levels and focus development 
on highest level 

Turner, etc. 6 criterion levels 

Joyce - 14 domains ' - / 

2. How to demonstrate expected behavior in other than real situations — 
i.e. as in past, students will not always have access to real class- 
so protocols, micro-teaching, etc. will need to be used but are 
presently not necessarily performance based. 



If PB is to hold student accountable for "essential tasks of teaching,'* 
what are they? what evidence do^.we have that they are essential: 
are some more essential than others? 



4. What processes are best for deternrfning key competencies co be 

demonstrated? What are built in systems for adjusting the key list 
regularly? 



5. How do we really know when competencies have befen mastered? \That 

are levels of mastery? IThat reinforcements are needed? What grow'ths 
can be expected after 1st level mastery, etc.:l 



What populations or mixes of populations should determine key ciSmpetencies ? 
Will it be c_fferent for skills and knowledge competencies? o£ should 
the reservoir of competencies be made as large as possible tyserve" a 
vast range of knowledge-skill mixes — with complex .systems ofrselection 
.at the ready to develop and retrieve these mix»3s. . 



One of the major possible goals of the TP app'roach is 
training program. What program strategies work be^t? 
at MSO work thousands of students through X number of 
The logistics will be immensely compIicated-*-whitft are 
of individualizing programs at a time when people ^are 
scarce. , 



a more personalized 

low do we e.g. 
Competencies? 
esearch implications 
abundant and dollars 



8. 



9. 



10. 



What are the best kinds of modules? Whp develops /them? How "hard" 
^should they be? What kinds of delivery systems ^re needed to maximize 
".sharing" of modules across regions and states? 
of ^'sharing. " Transfer (adaptation) ^tc. have 
research, yet little research on problem. 



What are the problems 
een key issues since co-op 



What evidence do we have an3rwhe»re that progt'ams with exit requirements 
have* worked — that proves that such prior qualifications are not necessarily 
needed? 

What kinds of feedback systetns ^re most effective? How do'^ we train people 
to develop and use these systems? 
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What are some new and effective systems for field intern^ips? 

What are .implications for pupils of student teachers? (e.g. might 

they have even stronger levels of mischief than in days of lab schools.) 

jk ~ 

How can diverse groups most effectively work toget^ier? What will 

majoV problems be re consortia, e.g. over-lappinfe decision domains, etc. 

Protocol and training materials being developed^ are for most part 
demonstrative/a small piece of the range of gp^dies iveeded. What are 
most crucial p 6f t materials? What is ""^aHequate" range of p & t 
materials? Can p & t materials be developed ''locally*'? ' ; 

What are best examples of "regenerative" systems? / 



Need^ to_ expiweT:mplicati(Ss of a broader base of research, e.g. 



greater involvement of teachers. 

Implications of constantly adjusting to new situations i.e. if 
knowledge base and maybe even system change in several years, 
can't wait on^ traditional research cycle. 



What are best systems for developing a professional from beginnihg 
to end? For linking pre and inseryice? Researcli implications \Df same^ 
What are major developmental questions for TP re pre-s^r-vice? Re 
in-service? 



What are best techniques for measuring relationshifjs between^ teacher 
•behaviors and student learning? How do you measure complex 
relationships e.g. deeper love of life, etc.? 



What are implications of TP/and vice versa for other "major innovations" 
of last decade or 30, e.^. protocols, mini-courses, programmed instruction 
differentiated staffing, etc. * • 

What are different problems in introducing concept to the great 
variety of unfamiliar constituencies— e.g. problems of introducing, 
(let alone implementation) to community are qitlte different from 
problems of - introducing to adtnitiistrators and supervisors. 

Lack of conceptual clarity. \ 

Lack of commoti terminology. . \ 

> \ 
How to best show it (TP) is not "anti-humanist". 1 
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23. Problems of specifying the "unspecif iable*' , 



24. Lack of a comprehensive national strategy — ^how does R&D relate to 
whole? What should R&D priorities be? 



25. How do you get maximum quality and keep 'minimum restraints when 
getting more and more specific? 

26. Are competencies determined within perspecti^r^of today's world ox to 
prepare for tomorrow's? \ 

\ 

27. How to best deal with all tho^e ''external factors" that influence 
the process of learning a competency- e.g. environment , quality of 

-materials, teacher-trainee, student's receptivity. 

S ' 



-2S*^ What are impltcations ot major retorm -directions e.g. tieid centered 
teacher training, more technology, etc. for TP and vice versa. 

2S(. Materials base shallow — theoretical range immense — how to set priorities 

30. Do TP programs ^cost more or less than others? 



\ 



\ \ 



c- 




\ 
\ 

\ 
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Appendix B 



Vitae of Coordinating Committee 
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VITA 
Frederick J. McDonald 



Present Position: Senior Research Psychologist; Director, Division of 

Educational Studies; Chairman Teacher Behavior Research 
GrouR, Educational Testing Service, Princeton, New Jersey. 



Former Positions: Associate Dean for Instruction New York University, 

1968-1970. Professor of Educationy and Psychology, 
Stanford University, 1956-1968; Director of Technical 
Skills of Teaching Program and Intern Data Bank Research; 
Director of Heuristic Teaching Program Stanford Center 
for Research and Development in Teaching, 1965-1968. 

Member o^f Advisory Committee, University of Texas Research 
and Development Center in Teacher Education. Member of 
Advisory and Evaluation Committee for the Center for the 
Study of Social Organizations of Schools and the Learning 
Process: The, Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore, Maryland, 
1967-1968. 



Education:' Ph.D.'., 1956, Stanford University, Stanford, California. 



Books : 

Educational Psychology ; Wadsworth Publishing Co., San Francisco, , 1959, 
721 pp. (Asian Edition, Overseas Publications, Ltd. Kaigai Suppnn Boeki, 
KK. Tokyo, Japan) British Edition, Prentice-Hall International, Inc., 
London, England, 1961. 

Educational Psychology : Second Edition, Wadsworth Publishing Co., Belmont, 
1965. 



Chapters in Books: • / 

"Psychologi^cal^ Foundations of Educat J^pn, Chapter 5 in On Becoming/an 
Educator , v\ Morris, (Ed.), New York, Houghton-Mifflin, 1963, pp/ 120-168. 

"The Relation of Learning Theory to Education: 1900-1950," in /Theories 
of Learning and Instruction > E. R. Hilgard, (EdO, 63rd Yearbook of the 
National Society for the Study of Education, Part 1» Chicago/ University 
of Chicago Press, 1964, pp. 1-26. \ - ' 

"Heuristic Teaching" in Research in Teacher Education , B. 0. Smith (Ed.), 
Prentice-Hall, 1970. 
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"Beyond the Schoolhouse" in The Schoolhouse in the City , A, T, 
Offler ^(Ed.), New York: Frederick A. Praeger, 



Articles: 

"An Investigation of Presentation, Response, and Correction Factors 
in Programmed Instruction" (with D,^ Allen), Journal of Educational 
Research ; July 1962, 502-507, (55). 

"Children's Judgments of Theft from Individual and Corporate Owners," 
Child Development^ ^ March, 1963, 34, 141-150. ^ 

"Meaningful Learning and Retention: Task and Method Variables 
Review of Educational Research , 1964, 24, 530-544. 

"The Influence of Social Reinforcement and the Behavior of Models in 
Shaping Children's Moral Judgments" (with A. Bandura), Journal of 
Abnormal and Social Psychology , September, 1963, 

"Beyond the Schoolhouse," , Urban Review , 1, 1968, 10-15, 
Research Reports: 

"Teaching Scientific Thinking at the High School Xevel". (with W. . 
Shockley), U. S. Office of Education Project 2-090,- August; 1964. ^ 

"Training E^iects of Feedback and Modeling Procedures on Teaching 
Performance," U. S. Office of Education Project OE-6-10-078, 1967. 

"Experimental Test of the Shockley Training Program," U. S, Office 
of Education, Project OE-6-10-026^ 1967. 



Recent Papers: . ' 

"A Theoretical Model of Teacher Training Variables," American Educational 
Research Association Convention, Los Angeles, California, 1969, 

"Heuristic Teaching," American' Educational Research Association, 
Minneapolis, Minnespta, 1970. • 

s 

Major Research Grants: ' ' 

<» > 

• Teaching Scientific Thinking at the High School Level (with W. 
Shockley and P. Hurd) , U. S. Office of Education, 1964. 
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Teaching Scientific Thinking at the High School Level (with W» Shockley 
and P; Kurd), U. S. Office of Education, 1965-1967. 

The Effects of Modeling 'and Feedback on the Acquisition of Teaching 
Behavior , U. S. Office of Education, 1964. 

The Evaluation of an Experimental Curriculum in Nursing , NIH, 1964. 

The Effects of Age and Practice upon Children's Conceptualization of 
Space, National Institute of Health, 1965-1966. 

An Experimental Investigation of the Influence of Mpdel Characteristics 
and ReinFotcement Contingencies on the Imitative Behavior of Children , 
1965, Proctor and Gamble Fund, Stanford School of Education. 

Influence of Discriminative Coritext and Relative Effectiveness of 
Perceptual and Graphemic Representation in Second Language Learning , 
U. S. Office of Education, 1966. 

Training Studies in the Learning of Teaching Behavior , Stanford Research 
and Development Center on Teaching, 1965. 

Heuristic Teaching Research , Stanford Research and Development Center 
on Teaching, 1967.- 

The Development of a Teaching Anxiety Scale , Proctor and Gamble Fund, 
Stanford School of Education, 1966. 

Influence of Level of Abstraction^nd Number of Examples on Complex 
Concept Learning , Proctor .and Gamble Fund, Stanford School of Education, 
1967. 

The Development of Performance Measures of teaching Behavior , Educational 
Testing Service, Princeton, New Jersey, 1970.% 

'/ 

Professional Organizations: 

Fellow and President-Elect, Division 15, American Psychological 
Association; American Educational Research Association; American 
Association for Advancement of Science; Sigma ]Ci; Phi Delta Kappan; 
Certified Psychologist with the State of California. • 
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VITA 

HORACE AU5ERTIN2 



Current Position: Coordinator of Teacher Education - Illinoiis 

State University (1970) 

Specialization: Social .Studies Curriculum and Instruct ior* 

Educational Background: A. 3-., University of California 

(Berkeley) , 1950 . ' - ~- 

M,A,, University of California 
'(Berkeley) , 1952 

M.A. , Stanford University, 1954 
Ed.D., Stanford Uiiiversity, 1964 

A. Professional Experience: 

1956-1960 Men lo-Atherton^ High School 
. 1960-1961 San Carlos High School 
1964-1966 Whitman College 

1966- 1967 /Arizdna State University 

1967- 1970 Colorado State University 
'SS, 1965 , Pennsylvania State University 

SS, 1966 Washington State College 

3. Related Experience: 

• 1956-1961 Social Studies Curriculum Committee member, 

Economics and. U.S. History,. Sequoia^ Union 

High School .District 
1966 Social Studies Curriculum Consultant, Walla ^ 

V7alla Publifi: School District, Walla Walla, * 

Wasliingtdn - • ' 

1966 ' Social Studies Curriculum Consultant, L.ich 

"""■■'"^--^.^ land, Washington 

19^^^->....^^^ ^"^^onsultant for Media Project of A?I\.C,T.E. 
1968 ^^^^'^C^eader and Svaluaror for social studies project: 

piroposals, Piroject -Pace, Title III, U.S. Office 

of Education 

1969-1970 Chairn-.an, Social ^ Sciences Undergraduate Cur- 
riculum- Committee , Colorado State University 

Current Reader and Evaluacor for project proposals to 

be Gubmi'uted to U.S. Office of Educatior.. Sua*uc 
of >:innesota, Suate Department of Educate. on 
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Current Associate Project Direbtor, .National 'C^irar.issi on 
on, Perforfnance Based Teacher Education and 
Certificacion (^^rederick J. McDonald, Projocr 
'Di^-ectorj , Planning Grant - Rockefeller Brothers ^ 
Foundation - $69,000.00 • (Released time frora 
I.S.U. - time - B*ebruary to July, 1972) 
Current Consultant, Teacher Education Studies, Educational 

Testing Service^ Princeton, fJew Jersey 
Current Institutional Cobrclinator o^f Peace' CorysWista ' 
Programs at Illinois State University 

IV. Funded R^earch: . ~^ — 

1961-1964 Research Assistant, Stanford Unlversicy, Seeondaxy , 
Teacher Education Project, funded ^by the Ford « 
Foundat i^ • . ' - ^ 

SS, 1967 Research Associate, Teaching Skills Project, 

Research an'^a Development Center for Tejacher Educa- 
^ tion, Stanford University 

1969 ' Field Res earchr" Work with Cheyenne, Wyoming high 

school social Studies teachers developing a. program 
for including andv^eveloping social studies skills 
' in the curriculum . ^ * ^ 

1970- 1972 Project Director, U.S.'O.E. Experimental Elementary - 
Current Teacher Edtication Project for Sopial ScieVice Majors 

>$75,00d) . \ 

1971- 1972 Project Supervisor^ Teacher Educatioh Research . 
Current Project^ Educational Testing Service! ($23 , 500) y___ 

-A 

V. Publications: - ^ \^ ^ 

Aubertin'e, ^Horace, "The Use of Simulation-Games'^ in Classroom 
- Instructi^", Paper presented at the National Association of 
Biolcgi' Teachers, Chic?=»ao, Illinois, ^"'Ocfc^ber, . 1971, 



?,-ubcrtine, Horace, aftd Johnson /jjijgi 11 iam "Teacher Perform- 

'ance. Appraisal Scale", copyrighted. Spiking, 1969* 

Aubartiin^,^ Horace. Co- invent or. Educational Game in Geography 
"Bestination", for .use in junior and Senior high s'chooi social 
' • , studies classes. Spring, 1969. . ' ' ^ ^ ^ 

Aubertine, Horace. "Rural Student Speaks Out", Phi Delta 
Kappan , June, 1969* ' , 

Aubertine, Hotace. "New Tools for Educational Researcn 'S-xio. • 
Ni'eacher Training", Educational To I c vis-i on, March, lt>69. . • 
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Aubertine, Horace. '*7he Use of Micro-TGaching .in Training' 
Supervising Teachers", The High School Journal , KoveirJjer; 
1967. 

r 

Aubertine, Horace.^ "The Set i^nduction Process and Its Appli- 
cation in. Teaching", The Journal ^of Educational Research , 
April, 1968. 

Auber^ijil^.,^ Hqrace. ^ "The Use of Micro-Teaching "in the Procf^ss 
of Tra'i^ing Clinical Supervisors", Paper presented at Session 
210 o|^..E,R,A^ Convention; ' February, 1967. ^ 

^ Accepted for Publication 1972-73: ' "The Renaissance of .the 
Laboratory Schools " by ^The Journal of Teacher Education ^ 

"Secondary Curriculum Design" by Education , Technolocr/ / Fall, 
1972: Special Issffe on Competency-Based Education. ^ ^ 

Graduate Faculty a^et-ien^'^: 4 

Chairman of doctoral committee for - 

Robert Schuck, Ed.D., Airizona State qniversity, 1967. 

7 

Chairman '*c^ Master of Education committee for - 
Seng Seok Hoon, M.Ed., Colorado State Univers.ity, 1969.' 
Mary Opoku, M.Ed., Colorado State University^ 1969. • 
Constance Behr, .M.Ed., Colorado State University, i970. 



VI. 
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VITA SHEET 



I Theodois^e E, Andrews 

*- 

s 

Academic Study * 

Little Falls High School, "Little Falls, New York - 1950 

Hartwick College, Oneonta - (History ii\^jor,* English minor) - 1954 

; 

Stat:e Univexsity of Kew York at Albany - M.A. - 1960 

State University of Nev: York at: Albany - Candidare for Ph.D. degree in 
Foundavions of Education (History), Topic .accepted, • 
research completed, writing underway. 

Certified to teach secondary^ English and SocJ^ Studies 

United States Army - 1954-56 

Taught at Laurens C antral School, Laurens, New York - 1956-58 

Taught at Shaker High School, North Colonie School District, New York - 1958 

Assistant Professor, State University of New York at Albany (English^ 

fducalion) - 1962-66 



Associate, Bureau of Teachc-r Education, New York State Education 

Department - 1966 to pr,esent 



Considerable eKpericncc as a newspaper reporter '(including a position 

with- tho Albany Times Union) 

Date of birth - May 2, 1932 - ^ * ^ 

Married to former Ka*therine Coady , 

Two Children - Laura - four 
V Barbara - nine 

Reside: at: 8 Sevil la Drive 

Einpra, New York ^ 

Telephone-:l-^AC 518 371-65e.3 
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Professional Publications and Activities: 

"A Mandate for Action," New York State ^ Education > 
November, 1967. 

"Humanities Education in the Elementary School," The 
Humanities Journal ^ Fall, 1968. 

"The Search for 'Better Folk,'. " New York' State Education, 
February, 1970^ 

/"Preface," The Assessment Revolution , National Symposium on 
Evaluation in Education ^. Robert Berkhart, Moderator- 
Editor,; New York State Education Department, Division 
of Teacher Education and Certif ication--Buffalo State 
University College- -Teachep Learning Center. 

^♦Observer Comments," '1970 Annual Teacher Education Conference, 

Ellensburg, Washington ^ 

New Directions in Certification , Case Study ^ S>tate of 

Washington, Office of Teacher Education An)d Certifi- 
cation- -Funded, by Improving State Leadership in Education, 
Denver, Colorado--Asso^ation of Teacher Educators l3 
Publication, 1971 

/' w ^ 

Manchester Interview : Competency - Based Teacher ' Education / Certifi - 
cation , Performance-Based Teacher Education Project, American - 
Association of Colleges for Teachers (February, 1972 ptlblica- 
tion). 

"Competency-Based Certification," To Jbe published in Competency - 
Based Teacher Education: Progress , Problems , Process by 
Science Research Associates, 1972* ' . p 

0 
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In addition to the attached vita, I have posed the following 
questions (and answered them) as a slightly different approach to ^ 
a vita presentation, 

BRIEFLY WHAT EDUCATIONAL POSITIONS HAVE I HELD? 

Laurens Central School,^ 1956-58, two years as a high school 

teacher of English and social studies, Laurens, New York. 

Shaker Hifeh School, 1958-62., four years as a high school ' s 
teacher of English in the North Colonie School District, 
a suburb o^f Albany, New York, * • 

The State University of New York at Albany, 1962-66, four 
years as an Assistant Professor in English Education 
wording with student teachers and teaching education 
courses , 

1, 

\ The New York State 'Education Department, 1966-71, five years 
as an Associate in the Bureau of Teacher Education in 
Albany, New York. * 

WHAT ACADEMXC STUDY HAVE I COMPLETED? ' ' , " 

Graduated from Little Falls High School. in 1950, Little Falls, 
New York. 

Graduated from Hartwick College in 1954,^ B.A. in history. 

Graduated from the -State University" of New Y.ork at Albany, in 
1960, M.A. in Teaching. . . ' • 

Sixty hours pf additional graduate work beyond the Master's . ^ 
^ degree, , / 

Recognized candidate for Ph.D. degree, prog/rain in History of 

Edy^aJ^on at the State University of New York at Albany, dissertat 
topic^ accepted, r'oso.argh completed. Writing underway'; 

WHAT HAVE BEEN MY RESPONSIBILITIES IN THE. NEW YORK STATE EDUCATION 
. DEPARTMENT? .J " . ^ • 

The Bureau of Teacher Education in ^'^ich,^ v,<^lb Associate is 
responsible ^or approvipg teacher education pli;ag'^|pT^ in appr^iinately 
110 colleges and universities in New York State. We are legally charged 
with reviewing proposals for all programs for t^e preparation of teachers 
and for scheduling and coordinating onsitc visits to the campuses, 
least once every f ive, j^,^,ats . 

I have acted as chairman for approximately 30 college visits a 
year. In most cases 'these were* team visits utilizing consultants both « 
from with^j^^^ie Education Department and from outside educational 
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institutions. It has been xy responsibility not bnly to schedule 
and coordinate team activities but also to prepare the written 
report on the visit^and ma*ke recofwnendations for*official State 
actioiuon the programs that were reviewed. Samples of such 
reports could be made available^ to you, if you wish' to see them, 
I have also participated in numerous Middle States and NCATE 
evaluation visits. " ^ 

In addition to the formal approval and r egistriitign responsibilities, 
I spend a great deSl of time in informal consultation Vtth the colleges 
^that ar^ preparing teachers. Approximately 40 such visits, have , taken 
ploce each year that I have, been with the Department. These visits are 
shorjter and often clearly designed to deal with only one particular 
problem, tor example, how to establish a fuU^liiae sLuv/ent t^^S^iing- 
experience within a liberal arts college, ^ ^ 

Another ongoing activity has been appeari^ng at professional meetings 
to present ^material to the field on positions that the Department har^ 
taken. For example,- I have spoken in recent years at meetings of the 
New York State Association for Student Teachers, the New York State, 
Council of Teachers of English, and the New York State Business Teachers 
Association. 

WHAT OTHER PROFESSIONAL AND PERSONAL ACTIVITIES HAVE I ENGAGED IN? 

I have been speci-aj^^ng ,for the past three years in developments 
dn the field of certification by performance. Beginnings with the - / 
responsibility for plann^ing the Ncttional Symposium' on mttsiluation in 1968, 
I have ofte.n acted as the Department liaison at State and' Natic||J|l meetings 
to discuss the feasibility of developing a performance basis for 
certification. / - ^ 

During my years as a ,publ5c school teacher I was active in the 
New York S tate Teachers AssociaL)un ^serving as a fepresentabive to the 
State house^,,.,it£^de legates in 1957. In the past few years I have been 
most yitCTTve in ^idt. is now t^o Association '*of Teacher Educators. ^1 havt 
been(chosen>»^T5*ogram direcV)r for the 1972- ATE National Work^]i to- , 
be he^kL-^tr^tate University Col lege at Fredonia, New-York. The^top.^c 
for thi.s meeting is the Assessraent of Pe.rfonnance and approximately * 
500 participants are expecTted. i - ' a 

In addition tojny.^chpol teaching experience and my educational- • 
experience I, for many years, had a dual career as a newspaper reporter 
and I have written hundreds of articles in the varying daily and weekly 
newspapers .for whic>» I worked. Because of^his I have been ""involved in 
other writing activities for tjae Department such as a report dn the 
Returned Peace Corps Volunteer^Conf erence published iti 1967. Alsu 
while I was a membar of the stafE^at tV|£. North Colonie School District, 
'^l was assigned the responsibility for pcRlic .relations in that dis trf ct . 
As a part of these responsibilities 1 .^.ttcndtid 'al 1 l>oard of Eduoatinn 
meetings*, scheduled press Conferences whorp^ap.propfiate , edited a district 
newsletter that appeared three times a yeaf, and prepared a 20 minute 
sound movie on a prospective bond issue. . ^ 
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Howard Coron 



Present Position,: Associate Professor of Education, New York .Univursity^ 

(Early Childhood and Elementary' Education) 

Director of Student" Teaching - Elementary and Secondary 

: I^irettor x>f Teaching Performance Center 
. (a| video cQntier for the analysis of teaching behavior) 



Education: 



Professional 
Education: 



""OtHer Currenit 
Activities 



B;A.', Brdoklyn College ^ 

M;A., Teacher's College, Columbia 'University 

Year Diploma. Queen College (Supervision and Administrat^ol 
' ^IhD. , University of Wisconsin (Cu^iculum and Instruction) 

l'9^4 1964 Elementary School Teacher 

s • < J : * * , 

.19j6,4 "^;'1968 Instructor and Supervisor, University of Wisconsi 



j'l^^irman of the Policy Board of the NYU-Park East 
•J High School N.Y.S. Trial" Pfoject^ - P-B-T.E- - English 'Educatio 

Creator of P^B.T.E. §uid^lines for the Apprentice Teacher . 
program, of the NYC Bodrd of Education 

AASCU-Sears foundation member of advisary Board and Site. 
Visitor for planning projects in P.B.T.E. * 

Writer of several reports on teacher training programs for 
^.Y.U., AACTE^ and Board of Education, City of New York 

Co-Chainnan of WNET-Chantiel 13's Committee* on Higher Educatio^i 



4 
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PROFESSIONAL DATA 
W. Robert Houston 



Office 

44 4 Education Bldg , 
University of Houston 
Houston, .Texas 77004 

Phone: (713) 749-3621 



9831 Voquo •[ 

HouBton, Texas i 

VVQfSS - ! 

- - 1 - 
Phbne: (713) 467-3088 



Educational Experience 



197 0-Pres6nt University of ^ Houston, Housdon , Texas- 

Professor ^ Curriculum and ilnstruction 

Director, ^Compete'ncy-Based Teacher Center; 
Purpose of the center is to design and test: 
- • innovative teacher preparation- pr<!)cjr.u. 

^emphsizing competencies , personal izwi Lion :;nd 
modular instruction • Supported USO£ and 
. Texas Education Agency grant;' 

Co-director, gouthwest Technical Assistance 
Center. Provides technical assistance in • 
competency-based teacher education to Teacher 
Corps programs and Collegers of Education in 
^ 15 universities in Southwestern United States. 
Supported by National Teacher Cprps . 

Director and Senior author of che Houston Xeeds 
Assessment Syst^, designed for individual 
schools to explore their programmatic- and t:e:3^be'* 
competency needs, and to formulate programs on 
the basis of results. Supported by grants from 
Texas Educational Renewal Center. 

Co-Director, Competeney-based iMod'ule Development 
Project. Exemplary modules ar6 being designed 
through" this project which is supported; by USOE 
and the Teacher Corps. ^ 

Coordinating Committee, National Cor^imission on 
Performance-Based Teacher Education, fundec: by 
RoQkfellpw Bros, to Educational Testing Service 
to focus national efforts in -imprp^ving teacher 

• : ~^^€ducation on vital issues, and co'ordinate thoSe ' 

efforts* 
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W. Robert Houston 



1961-1970 



1961-1964 
1966-1970 



1961-present 



1961-present 



Planning Comniittcc, six rcgiona] arid one TiciUional 
conference, 1972-1973, sponsored ov ti.e /j.orican 
Association for Colleges of Teacher Lducation; 
with responsibility for designing the program 
devoted to ins truest ional developraent . 

iMenber, Six-nan FacNllitation Teaia working v:ith 
USOE 'Associate COiUnu^sion^ special^assignment , 

During'T97r-T972, "projects have included USOE 
reorganizc^tion pattern,* USOE staff intervie^vs^nd 
training r Coiumunity Task Force^^^ajad— t^adership 
Trai^vijig Institutes reformul-ation . 

SteeringAx^nvitiije^^^^ Texas Educational Renev/al 
Center, y 

Consultant to about ten collegees in cojnpetency- 
bas^d teacher education. 

Michigan State University, East Lansing, yiichigan 
1961.-1963 Assistant- Professor 

1963-1967 Associate "professor \ , 
1967-1970 Professor . 



Coordinator of ♦experitnental Student Teacher 
T^ducation ^Program. ' , \ 



Director ^f Elementary In Lorn Proc^rani . 
four-year 'undergraduate prograni cuLuraina 
a full year of internship.. Students cor. 
professional work in one of the eTeven^ E 
including educational psychology and soc 
teaching strategies, pre-internship -ceac 
internship. Internrs are supervised on a 
one ratio by intern consultants. -Over 5 
were enrolled during 1969-1970. In each 
an MSUn faculty member coordinates the in 
program ^\ "Supervises intern consultants, 
tains comnt^^ication with the local sphoo 
and cs>mmunity col lege. ^ The EI?. Director 
sible. for the statewide direction of the 



I'^iP is a 
zing in 
plete' all 
I? centers, 
iology, - 
hmg, anrJ 

six to 
00^ studontr., 

center, 
struccional 
and r.;ain- 
1 districts 

is respon- 

program. 



Instructor in graduate and undergraduate cl'ciss^^ ^ 
in mathematics education and in e 1 o r-^' ^ : . l . i r y educatio n 

Consultant in elementary mathematics oducacion to 
school districts. in Michigan, Ohio, Illinoidr Texas, 
and the Panama Canal ^one; to American Schools in 
San Salvador; Tegucigalpa^ Honduras, Guatemalci City, 
The Hegue, .Amsterdam r ^Rotterdam, and Doi.ohccht", 
Netherlands;* and ^/DOD .schoo:^ in JIeidelberV# Germany. 
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W. Robert" Houston 



1968 



/ 



1969-1970 



A 



Summer, 1963 ^ 



Summer", 1964- 
1965 

Summer, 19X9 



1966-1968 



1967 



1 



Project Director for the Bchavio ra 1 
Teacher Education Pr dcirara; one oi' nine or^jccts 
in the nation supported by the USOE Isurcaxx ^ . 

-Res-earch to develop innovative teacher education 
models- BSTEP focused on the contr ibutiono of i 
the behavioral sciences to all aspects of pro- 
fessional and gencrcd Education, and employed 
the "clinic behavior stiyle" as node for develop- 
ment and iKiplenientationV. More than 2700 explicit 
inS'tructional modules were deV(5loped by a staff 
of over 150 prof e^xsionals representing seven ^ 
colleges in MSU , *other liniver sities , schools, and 
educational agencies. m addition, q t:oir.plex 
Jp|f ormation retrieval- system was"^ developed and ^ 
a management Resign projected. Project Contr^ctr--^ 



No- OEC-0-8y68^025-3314 



Project^irp^ctor of Feaiibility Study of :iS'?oP , 



again su 
and pote 
modul 
utili 
devel 
benef 
futur 
-eduGat:i 



developec 



3or 



pme 



ly USOEfto deuermino zhe viability 
ity of a^cpmpetency-based , personaliz«< 
rogram. PERT /diagrams and designs were 
sequences for program 
t; the theor/etical construct^^;of a cost- 
im was'T.nitiated; use of 
and faculty m-service^ 
^and an organizational plan 
lontract No. OEC-079-320424- 



an 
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Vis-i^ting P/ 
^Universit^ 



Visiting/ Pro 
Texas Techno 



Visiting Pr 
Univei:;Bity 

Chairiaan,: R 
Committeei , 

/ ' * 

Consultant 
ainical 




'(010) . 



7, 

mathematics educa^lbn^ 



mathematics education, 
College . 

mathematics education, 
on. 

Committee, Mathematics Curriculvu 
Sta|:e Department of E.ducation. 

State Department of* Educatio 
teacher education. 



Director of a^'two-week conference for 30 cdll^ege 
professors of mathematics education sponsored by 
the National Science Foundation. \ (NSF Grant) 



ERIC 



in 



1110 r:o,xcix K\Li\ 3trect 
Go3!ica^ Inrliann 



4 



V 



\ 



bate .ci: nurth: Hay 20, 1915 



Credent Poult Ion: 



Office: 



Education: 



Pir^£e«5lonal 
E^cpsriftccc; 



Director cf Terxher Education ^ 
Prbfesjor- of liducction 
Goahsn GclXego* Goahent Indlcan 
Bag43n services at Gcshcn Coilogc in 

s 

Rood W3, Adinlnistratioa-.Euildtno; 
Goshen Colles^i^ G98bent Indi^ri^. 
lolephonc: 533-3161, ffittcaslon 221 




Graduate of Piohor^ High School, Pisfei^r.— ^^^^ 1932 



Graduate of Goahoa cbllesc* B« A ^ degree;, tt>36^ 
Major; iluaic Kinorsj lllstoryt L^ali^h ' 

Gradua;:s, school, Ohio Stata Uaiyoraity,, 6V;:ctov? 1937, in Muiiic 
Sducatioao . . 

GCGjCiucte worlc, Uaivarsity of lillnoibv > ' ' ^ 

Jgducatlon, Hwaic iiducation, and^ History ^ 

H. A, d3g?:eG, ,1942 * • . - ^ 

Kd. M. dcjrce, ISia In Ecu cat ion' 

1?^^. D. dc^cce, <l9k^ in ^;d'J^^^ticnr.V Ac'-«iniii»:ratlc.R 

Post gVv^iduato wor&j, UniVernity of ilinr^^sotJi^.. su::naer l^5.<. ir. 
Htchar Education* 




rERJC 



Secondary sfehool teachor: Music^ i;hf,l,^5h. ^-trhinistics 
Berlin Public^ School, Dcrlin, Ohio, 393: 19:;7ox^ 

Secondary aclicol teacher? ^':usic^ IMk'^^y 
" Mehon^ct Hish School, Iiahomjjt, UUnosS' yr^i^O^, 

Secondary achool adr.jinifstrntor and^ tc/:i..".v;n t ^ < , * 
Mahoaet High School, 2,ahor.u5t.. Wilixoi^^ l^-V^i^^VA. ^ ^ 

• Cradunte -^issaarch Ar*ais^ant, College of S':ucacloa, I5ureatt of 
Research nnd Sarvico^ University of Ill.li:iJi3e UiDauaii liiiucia 

^ ' \ . " 

Aanr:,lnVo Professor os! Edcco:Jrn. Gcahcn Ccllosc, 194?.-X951. 

uiructi^r oi: '^CJ.iLj^r i!'J»^'.:Vlcu^ ili.6-> ^ / 

Tunc:hia3o Injlc-j^ead^nt S:r,dv \ ' , 

-Currlcuim:^ CciniJulv.antn fJii'ictcv- cs: Guidati^ic, and teacher at 
?ena llish flciioolj s-iisaawinta^ Indiana, 13:::J^i9S>9t<'lvH*lus 



W. Robert Houston 
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(With others) , A Mcap;; to a iMfs'sion . Wachi/igtor. , .O.C.'; 
National Center for the Improvement- Vf Education Systems, 
USOE, 1972. ■ ' ■ ■ , ,^ 



4. 
5, 
6, 
7. 
8. 



(With O'thers) , El^men^ry Education In T h e- Seventies .' 
Ne^^^ork: Holt, Rin^ehart and Winsron, 1970. 

(V%'ith others) , The Nev; Elementary^ School Curricula..- . New 
York: Van Nostifand Reihhold, 1970\^384 pages. 

(With' others) , Understandihg the Number System . Columbus, 
Ohio: Charles E. Merrill, 1969, 189 pages. 

(With others) , Extending Understandings of r.uteh..- ic3 . 
Coluinbds; Ohio: Charles Merrill; 1969 , 138 peaces. ' 



/ 



Behavioral Science Elo-menbary Toacher Educati on, i^ror ^'j 
Volume I; Volume II; Volume III. (Editor and Project 
Director^ East Lansing: Michigan State' UnivcrsiLy (dx^^.criptjLpn^ 
of model teacher preparation program), 1968, 1975 ipages. 



9. Feasibility Study of the Behavioral Science Teachop^ducario:^ . 



10, 

11. 

12', 
13, 

14, 

15, 



Program (Editor and P'roject Director) East Lansi^, i-ixCiiigan: 
Michigan State* University,, 1970, ^IT'^ages. 

' CWith others).. Exploring Regions of Latin America and G<an^da i. 
Chicago: Follett, 196a, 414 pages. . I 



Improving Mathematics Educati^on for Elementar;y> Scr.ool Teachers , 
East Lapsing: Michigan •State University (repotc^of 1967 /,__; 
C6nference for professors of mathematics education), 105 pages. 

(With C.C. Collier, R.R. Schmatz, W.J. Walsh) Tcachinr in c.ne , 
Modern Elementary School , New York: Macmillan,' 19^7, 310 page's^V*- 

(With Frank Blackin^ton III and Horton Southworth) Vrof essional 
^rovTElT^hrough Student Teaching > Columbus., Ohio : Charles E . 
Merrill Books ^ Inc.> 1965, 311 pages. 

(V7ith R5ger Osborn, M.V. DeVault, and Clause Boyd )~ Ext'^pdincr - ^ 
Mathematics Understanding .' Columbus-, Ohio: Charles E* Xerrill 
Books, Inc., 1961, 278 pages. ^ 

(With M.V. beVault) Sir Isaac New.ton . Austin: Th,e .SJtedk - . 
Company, 1960 ^ 48 pages. ^ 



■I i Q 



W. Robert Houston . 

Research Monographs . 

!• (With ot'hers) Television and Consultant Serv i cor, cic :Vjtr .r/- , of 
In-Service Education for Elem-entary School TVcachc rj of :-'.uu:iG:- 
matics : Bureau of Laboratory Schools Publica£ion InO . 14, The 
University of Texas, 1961, TZS pages. (A report 'of research 
project number 7-41-070.00/ Title VII, National Defense Educa- 
tion Act ,^1958).^ 




2 • ^gi^^cted Methpds^f In-Service Education and tho Mu-chomaTiics-' 
Achieveigent- 0id Interest of Elemen^ry School Puor i • . Un- 
published doctoral dissertation: Austin; The^ni vor s i ty of 
Texas^ 1961. ' . ^ 

3. (Witl> M.V, DeVault "Mathematics In-Service Education: Teacher 
Gro\>rt:h Increases Pupil Growth/* The Arithmetic Teacher . (May, 
1963), pp. 243-247." ^ . , 

4. i(Wi^h M.V. DeVault and C.C* Boyd). "Do Consultant Services Make 
a Difference?" School Science and Mathematics , (May, 1963) , pp 

* 285-290. 



5. (With Ann plmgted and Frank Blackington) Teacher S'tances : A 
Five-Year /Study of Styles oJp>Sixty Teachers. (East Lansing: 
Kichiycin Statue University^ 1970) . ' 

JOUR??AL ARTICLES, CHAPTERS/ AND ItfSTRUCTJONAL' SYSTEMS . ^ * 

1. (With Loye Y. Holl^is) , ."Personalizing Mathematics Teacner 

Pr^para^diVv'" Educational Technology^ March, 1972, px). 48-50, 



\ 



2. "Objectives^ for Prospective Elementary Teachers of MatJ^cir.c^^tics 
A Developmental Process," The Journal ^of Teacher Bducaripn ^ 
Fall, 19'71,*pp. 326-30. 

3. (With Bruce Burke) / ^'Teacher Education" ^s Interdisciolinarv 
'study," Ch^ipter 6 in Dan W . Anderson ^-e^. al. , Now Direct i 

, in Teacher Education (Berkeley, California: McCutchan, 1972)'. 



4 . JiPer^fbrmancer/Opmpetency-/or Pr9f iciency-Based Teacher Educa- 
— "t^n/* (Washi-ngtipn/ D.C.: ERIQ Clearinghouse for Teacher 

Education, 1972)\ ^ ' 

5. Guid,e for Staff Dl^velopment of School Administrators (Houston: 
^Houston School District, 1972). 

6. (With others) , Developing Instructional Modules (Houston: 
Cplleg^e of Education, 1972). IncludQs 190-pacje worktoxt, 
Director's GuidlB.^;fqur slide presentati^ons and five aucw^- 



■A 



(With others) Dovolopincf g Volunteer Todch '^r Co-i/s (V/ashingtor 
D.C.: National Teacher Corps, 1971) <^ InqjLudcs an 37-uagG 
worktext, slide and audio-tape ^presentatTion • 

8. Competencv-Dased Teacher Education (Austin: Texas Education, 
Agency, 1972) . , ^ , ^ ' 

9 . . Stratecrics -for Des:krnjna A Conpetencv-Based ^r>p.rh>^r Kduccition 
/ Program (Austin; Texas Edupation Agency, 1972) ./ 
'* ' > ' / ' A 

10 • Houston Needs Assessm(jfrt/Svstem (Houston: Colaec^e of Education, 
1972). Included^ Directbr ' s Guide, several instruments, and a 
slide/ tape presentation. : 

11. "Behavioral Science Teacher Education Program Feasibiliry' 
Study Summary," Journal of Research ang Development in Educa- 
tion , Spring 1970, pp- 45-55. . , / ^ ' 

12. . (With John E. Ivey, ol?) "The Michigan State Behavioral Scieride 
'^Elementary Teacher Eduiration Program," Journal of Research and 

%^^.j^lopment in^ Education , Soring, 1969, pp. 36-39 . 

13. "Objectives of Mathematics Education — A Developmental Process" 
Section I in Improving Matioematics Education for Blerrentary 
School Teachers , ,1967 , pp. 11-19- „ . , 

14.. (With Ju]^n_R^^_BrAn^^^ 

-——^mgrTT ^b rma t7 "j^n^ 1969*: p. 2-5. * ^ 

15. (With John sNjvey, Jr..) "The Michigan State Model Pro^Tr^ra," 
Elementary Teacher Training Models , 1969 , pp. 36-3^^^^^^^^ 

15. "A Guide to Behavioral Scienoe Elementary Teacher Education 
^ Program," A Reader's Guide to 1;:he Comprehensive- Models for 

Preparing Elementary Teachers , Washington, D.C. : ERIC Clearing- 
house for Teacher Education, 1969, pp. .23-50. \ 

17. (With William Joyce). "The Plowden Report: Englishmen Evaluate. 
Primary Ed\*qation, " Childhood Education , October, 1958, op.. 
106-110. ' ' ' 

18. "The .Challenge of In-Service Education," New Directions ir. 
Mathematics . Washington/ D.C: Association -for Childhood 

' Education International, 1965, pp. 65-70. >^ 

l'9. "Preparing Prospective Teachers of Elementary School .Mat:hematics 
The Arithmetic Teacher . November, 1968, pp. 643-647. 

20. (With W.R. Fielder) "Number Patterns: A ferreting Process," 
^ TJie Arithmetic Teacher . (March, 1962) ^ pp* 119-121.^ 
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Robert ilouiston ♦ 



0- 



"Evaluatison and Self -Evaluation/ in Student Teaching/' Ciuirjzir 
10, Handbook for Student Teachinc f^ od . Hugo Davici, Dubuque,'. 
-iWa: Wm-. C. Brown; 1964 , pp. 457-475 . 

(Wi't%s^atl^;;«r^^ and Consultant Services", vSuper- 

vjsory^B'gnaviory in Educat ion , Ben M. Harris, Englowoocf ^ 
Xliffs , \a-.JH*r^ Prentice-Hall, 1963], 'pp.' 4^57-475. 

*' D im o i^' s i,o ns o f J4a tlv^ma tics Instruction: Number Pv^crerns 

30 minut^L>«tidio^ Fasc iiansing , Michigan:' Instruc- 

tionaj/mdia Cente^, Michigan St^^te 'University , 196.4'.^ 

"Dimensions of Mathematics Instruction r Analog and Di'gitral 
Instruational Materials/^ 30 minutp audio-f ilmstrip . East/ 
Lansing, Michigan: ' Instruqtional Media Center, Michicjan^^ 
Sta€e University , 1963 . \ - 

(Wit.h Hugh Greene) ''PrtDject: Mathematics - Videotape "Teaches 
Teachers," NAEB Journal' , (March>^pril , 1961),, p^ps_^£-^ 

"Shared Destiny," Social Studies Texas , ^X/ ,No.2 (November, 
1957) 5..- ' 

"Identifying the Role pf Mathematics WjJthin_tj}^^ Program 
- (^apte^^y^7- -fmpr ovliTg~Ma"^tT^^ ic s PTog r ams , ed. M.Y.^ De Vault. 
Columbus, Ohio: Charles E- Merrill Books, Inc., ;1961, pp. 
146-192. ' ' \ \ ^ ' < ; ^ ' \ 

(With others) "An In-Serv-iceJiatheinatics Education *Progr am 
foir Intermediate Grade Te,act^rs , '^ The Arithmetic Teacher ^ 
■(Februari^, 1961), pp. .65-68^ . ^ ^ 



1110 ^^;Ol»ch Iv*. Li\ atrect 
^Dtfhca, Tnrliana ^ 



Late .c£ IMvth: 20, 1915 

Ueight: 5 fti^t 10 inches 



?ir.edent Poo It Ion: 



0€flce: 



Edtication: 




Dirc(;to>r cf Tenchcr Education ^ 

PlTOfcsjor* of iiductitlon 

G03hcn Ccllegc, Go3hon» Indlcao 

Bagan services at Gcshon Collage In iSA3^ 

Rcoa #13, Adniinlsfcratloa^Buildins 
Goshen Colles;ip G9obeOt Indt^n^. ^ 
Tolephonc: 5:^3-3161, ^tension 221 





Graduate of Fioher, High School^ Plsfecr^^-^l:^^ 1932 



Graduate of Gcshaa Collesc^ B.A/ degree, rt>36^ 
Major; rlualc idnorsj History, i.ualjt?h 

Graduate, school, Ohio State Oaiycraltya. evi^anor 1937, in hwMc 
Sducr.tioal * ' 

GrcjcJucta woric, Uaivftrsity of lil^noibv > ' ' ? 

Education, Mwaic Education, 4ind^ History , 

. H. A. dagrecj, ,1942 * ' . ' * ^^^J 

Ed. M. dcjrce, lSi-3 In Hoication " 
rd. D. di^'iTCGt 19^5 In ^:dn j.^donr.V Ariuinlatratlc.n 

Post gvsduato worfitj, University 3f >Jinr4;^30£?^.. KU::>iiier in 
Highar Education. 



Secondary afchool teachor: MusiC:* nhr,i;.»5h. hin.'atics 
Berlin Public Schooio, Scrlln, OUlo, j'JSM 9:;7./-^ 

Secondary onlicol teacher? Kusic^ IM^^^y J 
Mahooict Hlgl* School, Iiahcvmfjt^ ULino/? >Vy"l9^. 

Secondary achool cdr.jin In t rater ind^ tc.i./.mi 

Mahoacl: High School, :.ahoj;et., r.lllaaJ^;. i^'Vi-i9VA. * ^ 

Cradnato -^^saarch Ar,olfi<taut, College oi K'liscatloa, r*urea;i of 
Research rind Sarvicd,, Vaf.voralty of Uxoana^ liiiucia, 

^ ■ \ 

Ao;ir:.lr»i'o Profoasor os; EdccQi-Jrn- Gonhcn CcllcsCt 19<?.-1951. 

i;ii:iioLi**^>: oic '^CwCiUjir Wu<i:av*:iou^ ii.i.6 ' \ ^ > 

TuichinSo In:lct;cud:.at 5:**'dv \ * . 

• nurricaiiUTi C$^:iulv.antn -Oii^icta;: Guldati^ctt and teacher 
?eoa llis^i Soiiooi^ iil3Uawi^«;a,> Indiana, 13*: i -I9ii9i(!l;u*ius 
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Profossional 
Activltias: 



Champalcu^Urbana School Survey (by Uaivc^rtjilu of Illinol:;)., VJ^u^ 
Peoria, IlliriOio, Gchool Suvvoy, ('vy ]fuivc;:jii:y o2 Il4i::oir>)j v)'.9^ 

Gulp, Arkansas, School Survey, 105o, ' 



/ 



Curriculum Connultant^ Pcun Ilish 'Sc^.boJ.. 1553 ' 
Advisor^d Author of Co.iKnlttcc 's nuJn):c^'h -Ti^^^^zJr.?''^or^, 



Teacher Educctl 
^ Univcrsi: 




suETjner, 1962* ' 
Sat^aQia Schc6l» ^lboultdv> Puerto Pvico, ^ . /rrr^^Sh^ 
ppance ?abllc S^Tfcol^urveK 1962. 
iry C 

Goshen Cofeu^si^Uy Schools Survey, 1*965. 

Consul tent .for^Z^ted Institutions aookias Acorcditiuor.t. 



iry Co^TXiunity Schools SiWey^ 1965*> 




\ 1 

(National. Counlcil for Accj^editot^ou of Tor.chcu* Cducatior.) 



\ 



y Member and Ch-oia^rcaii of E^CATR Visltin.3 Te^ia'? 
llichlgaaD xi^^a^, oad Ilircoi^, 1957** ^'^ ^ 



Metnbor o.? tjija KCATS's Visitation nnd A?proi.3r2i Co'-rjitue^^V A 
Cominitde^Kwith inectiags in MinnGapolio, Z'c > LomIj^ >a::d 
Cltyr:l961«1966. - 




A^ssoclatQ Diroc'tor^ UCATS^ Waahingtoft, D.C . ;rjr..-r.or, 



/ / 



X>thQr ^uofogsional/ Activities 



ivii;J 

KctnbstJ north Ces^prol As/^ociatioa Llbaral '^rta Study Steering 
ConwilttOQp 1^54 • 

Moaiber: S^cSti^ ConraZttee^^TKdiana^ Vicrlcnhopj 



1955«1957./ 



llembsr: Morth Centt^l y^ssocl-atlpji^^c J^^vna visiting 

Mlddlcbury Hish Softool and Pcnn iiiyh. School, 195^^*-1953. 

Chalrmn 0*?" Goshen College faculty iio^.zx of pr.rticipcn^o in ths 
Danforth youndaticn Workshop,, C^lorn^-o^colioso^ sununer* JJSS. 

vjCi Stafe of lufaiaha 



Member: 



lufdiana Accrcdtta'»:ion Tnr.M for ncthol Collc^^e^ JS63t ' 



/ 
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■V/ 



KcnJ>ci: of rrCvctk-Mn study tcan to FOJ/w ), April • iCoi^ spo ."c**.*- 
hy the ATT-ericafi A«5nci.:aion ox Co]./»c,;r:i: f^^t 'Ccccho.r "'du-:;:;* . '^i 
end t!;3 U. S, 5epai:tment of Stata. 

Socretnry: Goshen Coll^jge Faculty, 

lieniber of Goshen College Faculty CocwixtLooa;' 
Library 

Curriculum and Instruction^ Chatrj ..i 

Plans find ?roject.o * . " 

TencUer Education Advisory Council, l!::, Sccrctarj* 

Traint::2ship: University of ilinresotn 1565 (cne x;eek) . 

Kental Hctnrdation 
Jleinbcr: Indiana Stotc TIIPS Comudt toe 1555-07 

Prosidoiit-^elscw L^diana Visoocicc ion for Student Teaching 
' (A.'iT) - 1966-67 

AaaociLitioa Kacbcrshirs *i \ / 




i\rr.Gtican .\8:^ociatiob of Collejca for Teacher ]\d\^Q^6i\ 
Indiana State Toacbierc^ A'sr.ocintion ' 
tnternat lentil Council on I^ducntion for toachins 
Hcitional Asscclncion of Saconaqify«Scnool IVincipclc 
Kational Education Association 
Phi Deltas !lappa . . ' 

Association for /Stu-ient Toachius - , 

/■ 

Talk s 

A seriao of rcdio riddrnr^scs .on rcor2nr.f.::v.i.^, schoul di^s:ic^t6> 
WILL^. University of Illinol.:;.. 1967- i9Ao, ^ ' 

Taiks^ to V£/L ormv^Sj tatchors' vorhahopr;, ^^r.l^aol rdmlrJntr^'sro-:; 
Sundviy School tcschcvsj ?r/-.;oasicnal or£;a'.iisatlonr,^ aluuni 
groups^ Gte, / / ' / ' , ^/ 

. / 

Co.isnt:ncca:ent addresses** t ^ 



/ 

< P'.ilviicnticn: 



^1;emocratic ?.i?:tic:.r)/.-i:lon in thcyVorMxlct£iy\i 6£"h iVlv/n Schr?6J[ 
Award fiystaw**,^ Scho ol Acti vitlost Sept^uibr^r:^ 1947 

T<3tchniquo for T^lrmtifyin^; ^Ccrvmunity 7an/". i^:l.^!i:;.lT.V.AL.? 
EducA^'r' ^'rP ' gc?cxol cr>v^ I>ace-:?b^r, 15^7, 103, v!oiur:.r2if";S. 

«>poa*t Undsrwine Rao-jsinir.ation", Illi uo:.; .:c'u/:c>t lori a hnrcU., .19 

•'Cptnoalfin for Roor^ianiaation: A Cisa :Jt:v.'.lv of Tivo Corut.%\:\i^y 
Unit Schovi Diotrict Blcctions'V^ I llin o: . ^. 'i^tcG^jl.c:!, Octc;:-vr^ I 
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5# "Publtc «pi:iion as Rcini;cd Zb the I'rn.o.cn c:! School l>l3tr^.v 

<toJor pQsrnion oi dcictor«il thesis)* . 

6# "A Comprehsnalve Plan for the RcargQnlzr.uioa of Uhc School 

Corpora tiona of^ Blkhart, Comity, Zndinac*', O^'oho^j', 1561 (KircogMphc.dl 

7* Editor^ TCB9 (Teacher Education nullttlii) c^^nhen Collbgc^ Goohetii 
Indiana ^ ' . , 

8. "Teachc*.r Education et Goshen College: X Uondbook for S^tudcnto 
and Coun8elorB'% 1963 • 

^ Onpubltahcd Urttinp;^ ' • ^ 

"Steps "Ahead In I'eachcr Bducatlcn" (at Goshen Collcse)^ ^ ' 

^2. "The Rolo of thft School In Kcntal Ilfe^t;h", JunG-, 1957, ^ ' , 

3* "Junior Field Work in Secondary Educctiod^S Ilcndbookj^ i?61, . 

4» 'Ifeachar Ediic::tion at Goshen C0II03C: A Ucyovt to the i?r>{;:lonnl 
Council^for Accrcdlfcdtfi'ba of Tecchcr CducaCiou^'o Jciu-ai-y. i£c<*>* 

Five major evaluation reports prepared for thi ?.Ia{:iocal Council ; 
for Accreditation of leather 2duccj:ioa: — ^ 

5« Report of fcho Visiking-'Team on Clarke Collt;,:.: Cubit^uejTowa* 

6. ", " " * " " Killndaic •-^U/-:.i.lUll3eale, i-a^^^^ 

/. • " , " - 'J y llopa Colloae, XlqlUz^^, Ilichi^aa. ' ^ 



8* ' ' '^y^^ " " " " " Illinoio Uesloyan Univ^e, BicDrJ.r/itGa 



> 



\ ^ 



/ ^ ^ ' Illinoio, 



9» ' " " " " '" " Olivet Coll£::;cso Olivet^ llichisniw 



Cocinunity // ^ ^ ^ / ^ ' f • 

Activities: ' ^ Maaber: , College llpnnonite Gh»irch> 194G«* ' • 



Sunday'Schoal teachar. c::d dnpnrtcar.t chnl^nnon hl;;h schrol-a;.;o 
youth, Coliftgo \?or;aoi^tG Churchy lC^.0'>}.*y<>3, ' ' / 

Member: ChurcR^-^^Cbqpal Board q^r Dtroctcra, In^.*, 3.0:i.v» 

rraaber and past >rs5idenfc: Goshen ^^nch'znjo 

i^ulletin EdJvv^ Cocjh.m y::ch.oa3e Clc!).^ 

(Sulletln won top 6t:a5:e ai^ard tvc^ii:;o-.oG) . - 

* ^ * ' ' ' 

Member: ElUhnrt iCcunty Study Cortimittcv^ i9C>.:. 

Karobar: Elkhart CounCy Kconoadc Cppnrr.v.riity A»;t '^Icnnln^ Cr;;ijitte, 1955*- 

Chalro^ciii Puftllciny Comiittce for Grooacrof V:ll?-c^ iletir£t:ioat 
c Cowrnuntty Cv*.atcrj 1965 • 



AMEKICAM ASSOCIATION OF COLLEQES FOK TEACHEK EDUCATlO?i 
^ OncVupontCircleM/^sfkingmtt>£.zoo$6(2oi)z93'245^^^^ 



•February 1970 



s 



Supplement to Karl Massanari VITA 



Present address ^ 

7012 River Road ^ -"^ 

/Bethesda, Maryland 20034 * . ^ 

Telephon e: 229-5S47 



PresgiVsiysitlon ; 

Associate Secretary, AACTE ^ 
One Dupont CirSle, . 
Washin^on, D.^ '20036 

Telephone: 202-293-2450 ' ' " 

Professional experlencei 

Served a3 ^staff person for th^ Evaluative Criteria Study 
Comndttee which developed new national standards for the 
accreditation of teacher .education, 1966-1969^* 

*iembeiK(^f-i^ staff, Washington International Center* 



Consurbant to a number of member institutions of AACTE* 
Other prdteasfonal activities : 

Addresses to a number olTpfofessicmal organization^, including 
American Home Economics Association 
American Association of HeaithV Physical Education, 

and Recreation - " 

National Association of Schools of Music 
National Association of Art Education 
. Ameri9an' Association of Theatre Educators 
NEA»s DeparShent of Xudio-Visual Education 
Associated Organizations of Teacher Education ^ 

Member of NOATE»s new'^Ofi^mittee on .Standards and Process 
Director, AACTE's P erf orn^t^^ased Tttacher Education Project 
Consultant to -state deoartmenti^^ edtfcation 'and <?olleges ^ "-^ 4.^ ^ 
and universities about perfonnanct^.bas6d teacher education/certification 



Supplememt continued 



Publications 



Editor, Evaluative Criteria for Ac crediting?* Teacher Education ; 
' A Source Book on Selected Issues » published by AACTE, 
1967. 

Author, ^'The AACTE-NCATE FeasibilityvProject: X Test of Proposed 
, New Accreditation StandardsSf^ Teacher Education*', 
Journal of :^efcher Education; S^x^g 1969. 

N 

it atioti\ Standards 
,cher Education > 



Participant inS^ritik^\ the new accred: 
tetommended Standards fqr Tea,( 
publisffed by AACTE, 1969. 



Author, "AACre Explores Performance-Based Teacher Edufcation", 

• nAACTE* BttUetin, Vplume XXIV Number 1/ March 1971 




Research Strategy for PBTE.' Paper to be presented as part of. ^ symposium 
on performance-based teacher education at the annual conventTon of the 
American Educational Research Association, New Orleans, 1973. 

The relation of student achievement and stu4ent ratings of teachers. Paper 
to be presented* to the annual convention of the American Educational Research 
Association, New Orleans, 1973. . . v I 

Related Professional Experiences 

Member, Coordinating Committee^ National Commission on Performance-Based 

Education. ' , ' ► ^ 

Member, Board of Visitors, Teacher Education Research Center, State University 

College, Fredonia, New York. 
Member (ETS Representative), Hofstra Consortium on Teacher Performance Criteria. 
Chairman, Reinforcement and problem-solving behavior . Paper session, annual 

convention, American Psychological Association, Honolulu, 1972. 
Invited member, p.anel discussion on evaluation of college teaching. New 

Jersey State Conference, American Association of University Professors, 

November , 1972. 

Reader, Program Committee (Division 15) for the annual convention of the 
American Psychological Association, 1972. 

\ 

Professional Societies > 

American Educational Research Association 

American Psychological Association ^ 

Phi Ka^pa Phi 

Psi Chi 



References - willJ^e furnished upon request. 
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VITA 
DAVID a: potter 



Thone: 




Personal Data 

orn: September 7, 1942 
Height: ^ ^5*10'^ 
Weight: 155 \ 
.Marital Status: Mirried,^ two children 
Military Status: yi-D 
Address: * ^ 

5O0 Princeton-Kingston Road 
^ Princeton, New/jersey 08540 



Business - 609/921-9000 
Home • - 609/924-4770 



loyment History ... . 
JL971-present: Associate Research Psycijologist , ^Educational Testing Service,-, 
Princeton, New Jersey. Basic duty - conduct research into the relation- 
ship between teacher behavior and student growth. Other related duties 
involve participation on the coordinating committee* of . a proposed National 
Connnission on Performance-Based Education; preparing and presenting a 
segment of an intensive resident course on "Inservice Teacher •Evaluation:'' 
meeting with various excernal groups to discusa the'^. leaearcli oi. Llie Teaciict\ 
Behavior Research Group; directing segments of research projects; supervising 
the day-to-day operations of the research group; and proposal and budget 
preparation. * « 

1970-1971: Supervisor, Organizairion attd Personnel Consulting, Ernst & Ernst, 
St. Louis, Missouri. Duties include' managemient consulting assignments for 
a variety of clients in industry, health, arta government. These engagements 
involve areas such as organization planning, management evaluation and 
testing, compensation-,~operations review of personnel departments, EEOC 
compliance, -and position description- and evaluation. — u ^^':;::^^.... 



1969: Instructor, summer session. Department of Psychology ,^State ^University 
of New York, £oXlege at Cortland, New York. Duties involved teaching an * 
undergraduate course in industrial psychology and an undergraduate-graduate 
level course in social psychology. 



1968: Research ICs'sistant, Department 
Ithaca, New^'^dtk* 



ersity. 
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1968: Lecturer, Pepartment of Psychology, University of Delaware, Newark, 
Delaware,/ Duties involved teaching an undergraduate course in developmental 
psychology and supervising a special studies program for several graduate 
studenjCs (in conjunction with the developmental course). 

1966-1969: Teaching Fellow, Department of Psychology, Cornell University,^ 
ItMca, New York. Assisted in courses in general, industrial, and soci^.1 
psychology; theories of personality, statistics, and research design. 

1 ■ 

Education 

Ph.D. in* Personality and Social Psychology, with minors in Industrial 
Psychology and Organizational Behavior (the latt^ in the College of 
Industrial and Labor Relations); Cornell University, Ithacai New York, 1970. 

M.A. in^Sgcial Psychology and Industrial Psychology, Cornell University, 
Ithaca, New York, 1968. 

B.A. in Psychology, University of Delaware, Newark, Delaware, 1966. 
Honors 

Phi Kappa Phi, Cornell University - Member 
Psi Chi, University of Delaware Member 

NIGMS Trainee in Social Psychology,* Cornell University, 1969-1970. 
Halsey M. MacPhee Psi Chi Award as the outstanding senior in the Department 
of Psycho l0f>y - U"i'«VT*s'».ty o^-^^l»w=ire, '•96^^. 

Selected Publications /' ^ , / 

Social Comparison Theoryy: The evaluative drive as a function of pe^eived 
utility of evaluative information. Master *s thesis, Corneii^Sttfversity , 
1968. ^ 

Leadership Training Program for the National convention of Chi Phi Frat,cirnity 
at Cornell in 1968. The program included lectures, movies, and demonstration 
and laboratory-type groups." 



Accuracy and Interpersonal Attraction. Doctoral dissertation, Cornell Univer- 
sity, 1970. • ^ ^ 

* 

Why Certification? Paper presented to the Hofstra Consortium on Teacher 
' * Performance Criteria, Hofstra University, 1972. ^.^^ 

Accuracy of interpersonal evaluations and liking reciprocity. To be 
published as a Research Bulletin, Educa^fonal Testing Service, 1972. . 

Performance-Based Teacher Education: Issues and Strategies. Symposium, 
organized for the annual conventj^on of the American Educational Research 
/ AssociatioirrNew Orleans, 1973. 

Personaltsm and Interpersonal Attraction. In press, Journal of 
Personality and Social Psycliology . 

\ 
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Research Strategy for PBTE.' Paper to be presented as part of ^ ^ symposium 
on performance-based teacher education at the annual convention of the 
American Educational Research Association, New Orleans, 1973. 

The relation of student achievement and stu4ent ratings of teachers. Paper 
to be presented* to the annual convention of the American Educational Research 
Association, New Orleans, 1973. , 



6. Related Professional Experiences 

Member, Coordinating Committee^ National Commission on Performance-Based 

Education. ' , ' ' ' . 

Member, Board of Visitors, Teacher Education Research Center, State University 

College, Fredonia, New York. 
Member (ETS Representative), Hofstra Consortium on Teacher Performance Criteria 
Chairman, Reinforcement and problem-solving behavior . Paper session, annual 

convention, American Psychological Association, Honolulu, 1972. 
Invited member, panel discussion on evaluation of college teaching. New 

Jersey State Conference, American Association of University Professors, 

November , 1972. 

Reader, Program Committee (Division 15) for the annual convention of the 
American Psychological Association, 1972. 

7. Professional Societies » 

American Educational Research Association 

American Psychological Association ^ 
Phi Ka^pa Phi 
Psi Chi 



7. References - will -be furnished upon request. 
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J[anuary,\ 1972 . " \ 

Resume of the Proposal 

1. The -Rockefeller Brothers Foundation kwarded a grant of 
. . $&9,000 to Educational Testing Servile for the purpcfse of 

doing a ten-month^s feasibility . study* concerning' t^je 



4fe 



/ 




establishment of a consortium of states that wc/uld m6ve the 
member stq^tes toward adopting effective teaching performance 
as the criterion for teacher c^ertif ication. ^Frederick iJ. 
McDonald of ETS was appointed Director, and Horace Aubertine 
of Illinois State University was appointed Assistant Pronect 
Director (part-time) . ' \ . * \ 

[ore Specifically, th^ purposes of the feasibility study \kre * 

a. to select. states for participation in the consortium; 
\ b. to develop, in each state selected, a commitment ta 
\ create a task fotce that would develop a plan for 
niodifying its teacher certification,^ systeip; 

c. vto help create in each .statue , a working task force that 

\ .would ^drawjup a plan to change the state's certification-^ 
processes; 

d. to assess in each state what problems might be encountered 
in developing a*neW system of certification;* 

e. to assess the costs of developing such a system; 

f* to develop , a plan for a permanent consortium of states " . 

\ • ' / . 

tHat -would work together to change certif idation practices. 



id 
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Vitae for Allen A. Schmiedet, " 

4 

t ' 

Professijonal-.Qr^anizations:'' , 

Nartiional Council for Geographic Education, Executive Board 
National Council* for the Social Studies ^ V • 

Association of American Geographers, Chairman; Geof^raphers 4.n^4}:ie Federal 
^Government - ' . ^^^^r^ | 

Honors , Awards : . * 

♦ «, ' • 

Outstanding Professor Awards The Ohio State University^ 1959, i960 

University .of Maryland, 1^62 ,1963, 196*lv • 

, Who's Who Among .Students in j\merican Universities and Collec;es, 395^-55 
.Who's V^fio inXne East., 1Q69-72, Who's \Jho in Government, 1971 .y^ 
Who ' s , Vrnd in Arvr Lean LciuW^tion , 1971 

'Kappa Delta Pi, National Education Honorary Society, Gamma Theta Upsilon, 
Natiohal Geo(jr^phy Honorary Society. 

Quality Service Award, U.S. Gove/nnient, 1969. 



Publications: 

A Dictionary ,of Basic Geography , Allyri-Bacon, Co., 1970, second printing, 

X9Ylf. The Hi3to:-ic ;/^ Ceo-f-irh^ 'of th e I^r id Trinn-^lc , University 
Microfilno Press, l^/u.T; RdforrF?ie"j'arf^on: A Glossary on isducational 
Reform, l-SOE, 1972; over 50 "articles and nonographs on' geography, * * . 

the social studies and teacher education* 

In Preparation: , "^ .-^ ' 

*, ' ^ 

The htyi^h of the Population 'Explosion and Ecological Overskill in ContemDoraty 
America ^ > ' 

Poetry-I^hilosophy Series! * - « •■• 



''S<5me•^rc5found Siniplitudes - • • 
And So I Asked Ityself y 
NeW Forms . 
Love Poems ^ . T 

Dialogues with t}od , 

'Cdnfe'rence Toem^ * * -j;'^-*-*' 

*Many poesm from the following series 
have been published separately. Ap- 
proximately ten are scheduled' for inclusion 
in the September, 1972 edition of Todays 
Education • ^\ 



Vitae for Allen .Schoieder, v«' " 
Lectures: 

Delivered approxiroateiy 500 lectured the)past 15 years to schools , 
colleges, civic orRanizations ajra provisional groups,. 

Some "selected national pronrams: Ani*ican Association of Schoo] 
Administrators, Association of /Am^sican Collegesfoj>^Pe€cher 
Education, National Council fo-f-'the^cial Studies, American 
Educational 'Research' Association, Ilational Council for Geographic 
Education, Association of American Geographers, American Historical 
Association, American Ecom?iai'cs 'Association, American Political - 
Science Association, American Society foi= Curriculum Developr.feht , 
national Council of Teachers of English, American Association of 
Land Grant Colleres and Universities, Southern Association of 
CoUere Presidents, :<EA GRTP/Conference3(6) , Annual State Education 
Meetrivi^s, (A.iabar.n. Arix^Jna, Cf'<il ifornia, Georgia, Maryland, Ohio, 
Texas, Verrr.ont, hoy ilarapshirc) 

Since 1965 have traveled aTjoroxirVately one-half million lai les' visiting 
■ schools, colleges, universities and communities^ observe out-- 
standing education programs and to discuss important national - 
education issue^>-^ 

Have served on several special task forces— President's TasV -Force on 

Inter-Agency Talent development. President's Task Forc# on National 
Teaching Awards, Departijient of H.E.W.'s Task 'Force on Crises m 
AiJiericfin Ilducaticn. 

Offe of the architects and OE procram monitor of the North Dakota Pro.ioct 
in Education vhich was highli-ghted in Silhernan's Rook, Crisis m 
American Education . . ' . 

v-When-T-eviewinK some of the highlipht's of almcrican education in the 

I960'r. the, New York Tiir.eG , dencrihed the TTT Program. as Dossibly 
the most significant new federally sponsored educational program • 
of the decade. ^ 

Director' of Task' Forcfe '72, A U.S. Office of 'Education task force 
■ ' -cfKaVged -Vith fekknihih^ 'a'afifent' r.ovem'^nts "in- riationfil- educational .• •• 
reform aiid their implications for.U.S. Office of Education PropramD. 
• The Task Force which emphasized communication and involvement with 
•the field nfet directly with over 10,000 educators and was responsible 
for the development of approximately /30. separate reports on educational 

'reform. 'The most sigiii'f'icant^ 6t' this'ae were : " Compet-ency-B&sed' T6acher 

Educati on: Progregs, Probl ems, and Prospects (Palto.Alto, California, 
SRA June 1972; Thf> Power of Connetency Based Teacher Education t Boston 
Allyn & Bacon Co., 1972); Task Force 72 f-'inal Report ^ U.S. Government 
Printing Office, 1972. ' 
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meetings expressed a willingness to discuss the Consortium of 
States notion at greater length and accepted invitations to come 
^,to the meeting in Princeton in March, 

March, 1972 

irinceton» March 14-15 

1. Attending this meeting were ten state department personnel, repre- 
senting six states, as Well as Ted^Andrews, chairman of the Multi- 
State Consortiim; 17 college and university deans and directors 
of teacher education, located in 13 states; and representatives of 
the Office df Education, AACTE, the Ford Foundation, and the Teacher 

t Corps . 

2. The two-day meeting had been organized by an enlarged Coordinating 
Committee. Fred McDonald and/Jaclf Hollister of ETS, and Horace 
Aubertine of Illinois State, had been joined by Robert Houston, 

. ' ; Professor of Education at the Iftiiversity of Houston, an expert in 

the design, implementation, and assessment of competency-based 
teacher-education programs; Ted And^^Ws, Associate in Teacher 
Education at the^vNew York State Department of Education and chairman 

\ 

of the Multi-State Cmisortixim; and Karl Massanari, Associate Director 
of the AACTE and chairman of its Performance-Based Education Committee. 

The participants reached consensus that a national organization on 

•i • ■ • 

j • P.B.T.E. training and certification v/as not only desirable, but should 

be activated as quickly as possible. Some of the reasons for 
supporting this national organization were: 
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g. to write a proposal noting the fund\ required to operait 
a consortium and to conduct the resear^--and-developinem 



"6' 
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t>lan. Funding for this proposal would be sought from 
federal and state agencies and private foundations; 
h. to initiate the formal organization that would carry out 
the work of the, consortium. ^ 

Four kinds of activities were to *be undertaken over the 
ten-months* period: (1) creation of Coordinating 
Committee charged with the responsibility of drawing up a 
plan for the consortium; ' (2) meetings of ttiHT)rincipal 
officers of the states' educational systems, deans of 
4 tnajor teacher-training institutions, and superintendents ^ 
^of major city Ijchool systems V (3)" meetings of the general 
^dvisorv-countil in, consulta^tion with the Coprdinating 
Committee for purposes^ of program planning and implementation; 



(4) meetings of the Task Fofc^ in each state ^and periodic 
meetings with the CoorSlnaMng Commit-tee, or individual 
members thereof. ^ . ^ ^ 

• It was assumed that, at the conclusion cJf this time, 

^ \j 

each state would have developed a plan delineating tKree 
distinc^ phases related to (a) performance-based certifi- 
cation and (h) performance-based education programs, 

including development and implementation, and (c) formative 

' - ' - V 

^nd summative' assessment schemes . 
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2. ,The initial raa^j>jractivity planned by the interim 

Coordinating Committee was to hold a meeting in Atlantic 
City, on February . 16th, to coincide with the American 
Association of School Administrators j(AASA) convention. 
The purpose of this meeting was to obtain input on the' > 
idea of a National Consortium of States on Performance-. 
^^_^sed Education and CertifJ^c^tlon from a sample of 
^ educators and publig^-cffficials . In preparation for this 
meeting^thrfe Coordinating Committee prepared^nd sent to 

selected individuals "A Proposed Organization for the 

\ 

Consortium of States to Develop a Plan for the Performance- 
Based Certification of Teachers," and also an outline of ' 
what it considered the role and tasks of various groups to 
. ^be. 
February, 1972 

0 

1. Attending the Atlantic City meeting, on February 16, were 

re-presentatives of state departments^of education, the 

Office of Education, teacher-training institutions, private 

funding agencies, professional ot^ganizations, and civic groups. 

< 

" At the formal meeting five reports were given on the state of 
the art of performance-based education (PBE). Allen 
Schraeider of the' Office of Education^^ve an overview of 
national organizations and groups concerned with PBE; 

V 

Befijamin Rosner of CUNY discussed Task Force '72 and identified 
as a key prroblera the measurement of teacher colnpetency as 
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related to pupil perfonoance^ Jim Steffenson reported on -the 
Teacher Corps and its activities in this area; Karl Massanari 
gave background information on the American Association oV Colleges 
of Teacher Education's (AACTE) Committee on Performance-^ased 
Teacher Education and the state of the art as revealed through\ 



^nmissioned papers; and Theodore Andrews of the New York State 
Educatlou^epartment discussed the Multi-State Consortium, which 
was ^^temp ting to develop a management system needed to move 
P.B.T;E. and teacher certification from initial conception to 
full implementation. . 

2. A major directional change occurred in the Coordinating Committee's 

thinking at this time, although it di<} not yet emerge as a policy 
t,„fcjiecis ion . * • v ' 

a. It had been assumed that state superintendents would play 
a major role in the development of PBTE^^^fe^^fe^^lxa pro- 
cedures, but it was apparent from the comments^ of" ^^any 
state superintendents that they were dealing with too many 
other problems to give this movement their concerted effort. 
In addition, PBE certification presented them vith many 
problems related to their relationship with various teachef 
associations. 

b. The Multi-State Consortium appeared to be struggling with 
the certification issues and « there was some question about 
duplication ^f resources/ , , ^ ' * • ^' 

c. There was still some feeling* that the consortium could be 
developed arotind the certification officers currently 
interested and doing some work in this area, but only if 

^ ^ teacher training institutions could he found in .those states 

, ' ■ 140 . '■" 



working on performance-based teacher training. Florida, 
appeared to be the only state that had a close-knit relation- * 
ship between teacher trainers and certification officers 
working on P.B.T.E. programs and -certification. There were 
other states moving in this directipn, but not enough to make 
a consortium feasible, 

It was the consensus of those who participated in the day-long 
deliberations at Atlantic City and those who met inforinally that a 
form of national organization was needed to develop a perspective 
on* the P.B.T.E. movement and give it direction. At present no one 
group, agency, or/institution could fulfill these goals. A decision 



was made at this meetiiag to hold -a two-day conference in Marcir^at 
ETS in Princeton with a b^ad range of persons engaged in P.B.T.E. 
and certification. In additi^, the'-^pr^ect director and assistant 

ptdject director planned to attend the AACTE anS'^e Association 

\ 

of Teacher Education (ATE) meeting %n Chicago (Febx^iary 21-24) for 
the purpose of continuing^-4^iei^info,rm^3^^ of deans and 

teacher trainers and other groups^^^tending\the meeting, and of 
inviting interested parties to the Princeton meeting. 
AACTE-ATE meeting in Chicago^ February 21-24 , ' 

During this time the project director and assistant project director 
met in a series of meetings and informally with many educators and 
state department of education officials to discuss the feasibility 
of^a National Consortium on P .B.T.E* Many individuals indicated 
that aimtional consortium should be broader in scope than just 
state department personnel and should include all persons and groups^ 
working on performance-based teacher education and certification. 
Severfifl. of those with whom the director and assistant director had 
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meetings expressed a willingness to discuss the Consortium of 
States notion at greater length and accepted invitations to come 
^to the meeting in Princeton in March. 




March, 1972 

jrinceton, March 14-15 

1. Attending this meeting were ten state department personnel, repre- 
senting six states, as Well as Ted Andrews, chairman of the Multi- 
State Consortium; 17 college and university deans and directqrs 
of teacher education, located in 13 states; and representatives of 
the Office df Educatiop, AACTE, the Ford Foundation, and the Teacher 
Corps . 

The two-day meeting had been organized by an enlarged Coordinating 
Committee. Fred McDonald and. Jac^ Hollister of ETS, and Horace 
Aubertine of Illinois State, had been joined by Robert Houston, 
Professor of Education at the University of Houston, an expert in 
the design, implementation, and assessment of competency-based 
teacher-education programs; Ted And^Sws, Associate in Teacher 
Education at the\New York State Department of Education and chairman 
of the Multi-State OcMisortium; and Karl Massanari, Associate Director 
of the AACTE and chairman of its Performance-Ba$ed Education Committee. 



2. 



The participants reached consensus that a national organization on 
P.B.T.E, training and certification wks not only desirable, but should 
be activated as quickly as possible. Some of the reasons for 
supporting this national organization were: 
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a. the lack of/ a centralized agency that could collect, 
organize, and disseminate information about P.B.T.E. 
and certification throughout the nation; 

b. the need to place into pe^pective the scope and direction"^ 
of the movement, what has to be done, as well as the 
definition of "what is meant by performance-based teacher , 
education?"; 

c. the need for some mechanism in which an institution, 
individual, or state could get ^assistance or find 

out where assistance might be obtained relative to a parti- 
cular P.B.T.E. problem or issue; 

d. the need for an organization to conduct research and develop- 
ment work in P^B.T.E. that could not be done at present within^ 
current institutions or agencies. This last point was given 
great emphasis by the partipipants, and the Coordinating 
Committee ^ook cognizance "of this fact in. later developments. 

The participants also made the following observations and* 
rel:oiranendations coi^erning the consortium and the^*concept of a 
consortium: 

a. Having a c6nsortiu\n would permit a more comprehensive P.B.T.E.' 

» 7 

and P.B. teacher Cemiif ication movement than was possible with 
''^"^ separate institutions Nor groups. 

b. The consortium wou ld pr oyide greater visibility, 
interest than any othe^^-^-i\^gle institution or group could" 
provide\ 

c* There were greater possibilitieX of attracting external funding 

^' ^ \ 

with a consortium than with individual institutions or projects, 

• > ■ ■ ^ ■ • \ 
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d. A group effort could encourage and coordinate other grdup efforts 



^ e. A group effort could establish standards on which to e 



^aluate 



performance of individuals and groups and P.B.'T.E. 
programs . ^ I 

3. Many issues and problems! raised by those attending the meeting 

were left to the Coordinating Committee to discuss and. then prepare 
a consortium proposal for dissemination. It should be noted here' 
that those problems raised in Atlantic City concerning a State 
. Concortium had now been fully discussed by the participants at 

Princeton and by the Coordinating Committee. A P.B.T.E. consortium 
representing many constituencies was no v being recommended- At the 
^-end of this meeting the project director officially announced the 

Coordinating Committee membership as follows: 

^^^^ ^ ^ • ' , ^ 

The9dbre,J^Trgws Fred McDonald, Director 

Robert Houston Horace Aubertine, Assistant Director 

Karl Mssanari ^ ^ Jack Hollister , ETS 

Howard Cor on * ' James Deneen (ex officio) , ETS 

4. the Coordinating Committee met briefly at the end of this^eeting 

and set April 10-lJ. foi; the accomplishment of the following objectives: 

^„„|.^^evi^w-the-input^f-the various participants in formal 

meetings, and tile input* qf various informal discussions; 

b. to establish a time* schedule for work sessions of the 

Coordl^nating Committee; \ 



* Professor Howard Coron, DirectoT-^ Student Teaching and the Teaching 
Performance Center at New .York University and a Policy Board Chairman 
of a New York State Trial project iri Performance-based teacher education , 
was asked to join the Coordinatii^g Committee, at .the conclusion of tl^e 
meeting. .* * \ - \^ 
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c» to define roles and tasks of members of the Coordinating 
Committee; ^ ' 

' ^ d» * to discuss possible organizational patterns for a National 
« Consortium and possible projects^ that could be undertaken 
during the first year, the next five years,' and over a decade ♦ 

■ \ 

' • ' \ 

April, 1972 

Work of the Coordinating Committee / ^ • 

1. Outcomes of the Coordinating Committee meeting, on April; 10-11: 

.a. A schedule for future meetings was established* The Committee 

would tieet at E.T^S, ont 

' ~ , April 24-26 

May 1-2 ^ I 
May 15-17 | 
June 5-6 
June 19-20 

^ - X/, 

2. A preliminary draft of a proposed National Consortium was readied / 
for a May 1 presentation to the Multi-State Consortium May 3 . ^ 
meeting to be held at Sugarbush Inn; Warren, Vermont • Members of fhe 
Multi-tState consortium would be asked to suggest revisions of the^ 
drafts Jr 

3. A revised working paper was mailed to the full Multi-State Consortium, 
(representatives of eleven states) • 

4. A third working paper was prepared,^ based on the inpik received from 
the membership. It was anticipated that the P»B»T.E. National 
Consortium plan would be far enough along for a meeting, to be held 
at ETS early in the summer, with representatives of foundations that 
mi'^ht be interested in funding various aspects of the program. 
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At it% April n^eeting the Coordln^iiig^^^ addressed itself to: 

a. the e^t^ablishment of objectives of the Consortium for the next 
two years, the next five years, and the next ten years; 

b. the outlining of specific systems or structures that the National 
Consortium would establish (for example, a National Assessment 

^^hter) . 

The culmination of the work-sessions of the Coordinating Committee 
was a working paper submitted to^a meeting of the nirf# State 
Consortium project, on May 5 at Sugarbush Inn, Vermont, under the 
direction of Theodore Andrews. 

A key decision was made as a result^of the meeting' in* Vermont . It 
was decided t;o abandon the notipii of a '^Consortium of States|^nd 
to adopt the concept of a "J^atibnal Commission". A National Commission 
would be less restrictive and provide greater opportunities for | 
individuals aAd institutions within a state to participate^ Further- j 
more, a National Commission did^not rule out the possibility of an j 
entire state's becoming a full member. | 
The results of the Coordinating Committee's work by May 30 was compi/led 
in a preliminary docu:nent, which was to be examined and re-edited at 
the next meeti.ig, on June 1-4, at Lumberville, Pennsylvania. 



\ 



\ 



\ 

\ 
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The Working Style of the CoordlnatlnR Committee 

The Committee was composed of individuals, some of whom had had 
only superficial contact with each^other prior to being named to the 
Coordimtinig ComiYtee^T^biTtl^^ each other's activities 

in the P.B.T.E. movement. Their selection to the Coordinating 
Committee was based on^their history of ?nvolvement in the P.B»T.E» 
movement, knowledge of the subject, their willingness to give a 
great deal of time to working on the projei^t, their general enthusiasm 
about the potential of P.B.T;e», and their task-6rientedness. 

During the various meetings it became apparent that the 
Coordinating Committee was composed of individuals who could accept 
and build upon the_ideas of other members, reject inappropriate ideas 
as related^ to the overall goals of the Commission, and give 
constructive criticism* During ^Ke^long hours the group was ^ 
together, the members observed that they \fl[ere so attuned to each 
other *^ thinking that they could often fin/sh the sentences begun 
by others- At the same time^ they were siphisticatedj enoughyto hold 
for a futlure agenda comments which might indicate that an indiWdual 



was\^kii(Lg a tack not useful ^o the grouji at ^h^N^art l^lar time* 
This supportive b^avior reinforced for each memt>^r his desire, to 
continue working with the group. \ 



\^ Much of the meeting time was taken up by group discussions. As 

ide^s were clarified and\projects suggested, ^mall task groups met 

to fl^sh out the ideas, then brl^ng them4)ack to\the larger \groups for 

^ analysis and further development. \ Of ten individuals woulS ti^ke the 

\ \ 
n^terials and spend time ^t home .mreparing a more derailed ^s^n^lysis 

the ^roiip^^ ideas. Constan^ evaluation sessions were held'Vnd 

\ ■ \ . 
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new directions .emerged as a result 'of the interaction. The group 
consistently reviewed the input of other professionals and incorporated 
th'ose^ideas^that^ furthered the development of the Connnission. Quite 
often members of the group played devil's advocate solely for the pur- 
pose of clarifying the ideas. It became apparent that the members were 
learning from each other; there was little^eed to take "ego trips"/<ir 
to present credentials. The members trusted each other. 



June, 1972 



At the work session at Lumberville, .Pennsylvania, on -Imie 1-4, the 
Coordinating Committee analyzed and edited the progrea§^ repbi^t of work, 
dated May 30. 

2. Members of the Coordinatiag Committee met on Jun^ 5 with Presi^ 

Turnbull and other officials of ETS to discuss th\ progress and projectiom 




of feji^ Coordinating Committee at that poi^t in timeNs. SomV of the 
suggestions offered were: 




a. There was a need to re-examine ^the organizational structure and to 

K 

reconsider developing a highly centralized structur^" 

b. Discus^bns should be held concerning the cj^ncept of a Board of 
Trustees, andj^heir rolA. ' \ ^ ' \ 

c. It might be helpful to include a historian^-orrrlTeTEIrst-year 



planning staff to^ do^ii^entythe dey^lopmeivt of the National 



\ 



Commission. \ 

d. A statement \^as needed on the need f or^and-*sc6pe of the National 
Commission. 
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On June 19-21, the Coordinating Committee iftet at Houston, Texas to; 
examine the revised progress report /June 16) based upon the 
work at the Lumberville meeting and the outcome of the meeting 
with E.T.S. Officers on June 5 at Princeton; 
b. establish a calendar lof activities for the remaining months of 
^ the planning period; 

c» develop additional projecj;s' related to th^ Opraiission. ^ 



Additional Outcomes were these: 




a. An invitational conference was set up to be helH'^bn 

\ 

August 10-12 at ETS in Prl^eton, New Jersey, for the pur- 
pose of obtaining input from invited experts, in twcT^reas of 
immediate interest to the Coordinating Committee and other 
participants: ' \ 

1. Models^ of teaching and teal^h^r^^aining.\y^ 

2. The 'training of teacher dducators^ 
summary statement completed July 31, 197^ was prepared 

, for the participants at the August conference. 
c\ Specif ic ^ f ollg wriip meeting dates wereMef erred until 

August meeting, 
d. A proposed meeting with national leaders of teacher " 

. organization^roups, scheduled for July, was cancelled because 
of inconvenient time. This cancellation concerned the 
Coordinating Committee/* It was apparent tthat too few leaders 
of teacher organizations had been represei\ted in the deliberation 
althcugh individuals had been contacted on Sn informal bases. 
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August, 1972 




\ 



X 



2. 



\ 




An inyitational conference was held at Princeton, New Jersey, on 

r 

August 10-12 for the purpose of gaining input relative to. the 
following topics: 

k. . Models of teaching and' their implications • ^ ^ 
b. Training of^ teacher educators. 

Attending this meeting, besides the Coordinating Committee, were ten 
individuals involved in the Implementation of P.B.T.E. programs. 
In addition, there were representatives froi^^he Office of Education ' 
and the Florida State Education Department. 
The conference fell somewhat short of achieving its intended 
ectives. The^general discussion that ensued during the 
ference"^period indicated clearly to the Coord^ating Committee* 
that: 

it ha(J addressed itself to the, central issues regarding P.B.T.E. 
during their spring sessions. The idea's that emerged from the 
conference participants had been identified and discussed at some 
length by the Coordfnating^ Committee earlier in the year^ 
it became quite evident again that one of the immediate priorities 
of the National Commission would be to survey* the fi^ld and , ^ 
develop perspective on the P.B.T.E. movement; - \ 

it *was soon realized that ofte.r professions (medicine, dentistry, 
nursing, law, engineering and others)' were interested in. performance- 
based education. As a result, the word "teacher" was dropped from 
the title of the organization t;o symbolize the broadening of the 
National Commission's scope; . • " o 
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d. Allen "Schmeider of the Office of EducatiQn^Wa$ invited to 

become^ a member of the Coordinating Cotmnittee; 
* ( . ♦ * *. 

e. a meeting date of September 14, 15, . and 16 was set for the 

purpose of: . • * . • , ' 

' *> • 
, •» 

* L. presenting working papers'' on: , . " 

a. A* Rationale for the National Commission (Karl Maafeanari) 
. Ik ' * 

,\ ' * ' > 

b. The Models of Instruction (Bob^Houston: Howa^rd Coron) 
*» ' * ' • 

; c. The Logistics of Program Implfemen^atidn-. (Horace Aubertlne) 

2. c(^ntinuing discussion on the nature and -'structure b£ the 

Commission and •the composition of the Coordinating Committee, 

* 

September, 1972 ^ 

1. The Coorcfinating Committee met at Princeton on September 14, 15 and 
16, and formulated the^jgeneral outlines for specific projects to be 
considered, during the first year of operatioii of the National 
,s Commission.* 

a. Proposal topics selected were based upon the following criteria: 

1. immediacy of heed and contribution to P.B.E. movement; 

2. jthose which were not being done or could not be done readily 
by any existing Igency, institution, or state. . ^ 

The 'ij^'oposed topics were: 

1. ^todels of instruction coupled with taxonomies of teaching 
(l^ston and Coron);. ^• 
J 2„ Training educators for managing program implementation 
(Aubertlne) ; 



^ 3. Survey of P.B.E. and certification as a means to develop national 
perspective . ^ . * 

b. Agreement was reached to develop the National Commission s 

• "administrative structure on an evolutionary/gradual basis. The 

first year of (Operation would be an interim stage in which-: ^ 
1,. the. Advisory board' membership,, the policy-making unit *of. the 

'Commission, could h"H formulated in a deliberat'e manner; - 
"2. the cost of administrative operation could be more, closely tied 
in with emerging policies and programs ^ as' determined by th4 
advisory board ; .* * . 

c. More detailed analysis of the projects was needed for the Coordinating 

/ 

Committee's work session and fot assembling and synthesizing *the 

♦ . * / 

components for the work' and proposal to the Rockefeller Brothers 

Foundation in November of 1972.' . , ^ * ^ 

October, 1972 " ' ' - . 

The Coordinating Committee tn^t at Princeton, October 5, 6. and 7, for the 
specific purposes of: 

1. reviewing and revising- the four proposals for the first>-year activities , 
of the National Commission: , . 

a. developing models of performance-based .education; 

b. planning and conducting a Management-Training Institute for Personnel 

in TPBE Program Implementation; , 
^ * ' ' * . 

c. survey of'PBE and Certification throughtout the United States; 



f 



d. establishing a National Clearinghouse for PBE- 
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SUMMARY OF KEY DECISIONS AND DEVELOPMENTS DURING THE PLANNING PERIOD 

1. The nature of. the national organization changed from-a "Cooisorlium of States" 
to a "National Commission." The latter expands the^ eligibility of membeirship 
to include individuals, agncies, and institutions, in addition to states* 

The National Commission's act;lvities: 

a. focus on the evolvement of a "Consortium of Foundations" in addition to 
government agencies interested in P.B.E. in funding projects. 

b. .seek long-ran^e- funding commitments for National Commission's operation. 

2. The proposed framework of. the National Commission .would consist? of the 
following posts and policies: 

a. Advisory 'board (policy determination)' 

b. Coordinating Committee (responsible for policy 'implementation and mahage- 
, ment of activities) . . - 

c. Special task forces to carry^ out projects based on pcTlicies formulated by 

4 ^ « * 

the National Commission 

•• 

d. Activities undertaken by the^Jlational Commission would be confined only 
to those areas that cannot -be* accofnplished by machinery in existing 
or^ganizations ' . , '» 

e. "The National Commission would b^ an independent, ' non— prof it p^gariization 

^ - ^ . >■ 

f. During the first year, tlie Commission's organization , would function^ with 
an interim or intermediate administrative Operation. 

3. The National Commission on P.B.E. will include i^n its scope of interest and 
act^Lvities the professions of medicine, dentistry, nursing, pharmacy, law, and 
engineering', in addiftipn to teacher^ education. 

4. The first year's activities gf the. National Commission will be as follows: 
a. -To set four task forces: ' ' \ ' 
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1. • survey of; P^B^E, nationwide* ' , , 

2* instructional models development* 

3* management training for educational^ impi-ementation. 

4* national 'Clearing house for P»B»E» 

To establish an advisory board "and incorporate the National Commission 

1. location of administrative off.ices. 

w 

2. selection pf executive director and support staff. 

To develop a perspective paper on status on P.B.E*, which also s^j^est 

1. inmiediate priorities (1-3 years) 

2. intermediate priorities ( 3-5 years) 
3» Long range plans (5-10 years) 

To seek a broad base of financial support/ 
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TITLE: Program Manager / ^» ^ 

REPORTS TO: Executive Director - * , 

BASIC FUNCTION: mder adminiiitrative direction, coordinates the day-to- 

^ day operations of the Coiranission. 

QUALIFICATIONS: Master's degree in business adininj(.stration or equivalent 

experience; must include familiarity with basic accounting 

and financial management procedures. 

\ 

. At least one year's experience in an educational research 
, and development setting 

. Demonstrated ability to coordinate proposal and report 
writing for federal agencies and foundations. 

. Demonstrated ability to communicate, effectively in 
written and spoken English^ 

. Demonstrated ability to build and maintain good inter- 
person'al relations with diverse segments of the educational 
community (e.g. , teacher educators, educational researchers 
foundation personnel, USOE and NIE staff) 
BASIC RESPONSIBILITIES: 

.' Monitors project funds^ and expenditures 

. Prepares budgets for proposals 

. Maintains accounts of the Commission 

. prepares \the Commission payroll 

V - " \ * 

, Monitors task-force and project progress 
Maintains information regarding funding sources 
(foun^atijDns , \sOE, NIE, etc.) 
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Establishes and maintains contact with funding* sources 
Coordinates proposal preparation - 

CocJrdinares atia implements preparation of pr(jrgress and 
final reports for programs / 
Maintains contact with field personnel (task forces, 
project directors) 
Maintains Commission records 

Makes arrangements for meetings of Coordinating 
Committee, Board-«-f Trustees, task forces, etc. 
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\ Appendix E 
Model Developiient Proposal 
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Operational Goals 

Year One 

1. Design specif ications ^or five widely different PBE models. 

2. Plan for deve^lopment and testing of models, 

3. Initiate design of model assessment procedures. 

4. Develop an appropriate taxonomy for each model, ^ 

5. Demonstrate salient characteristics of each mode2^-fe4;irQijgh.jd.d^o_^^ 
episodes . 

f \ 

\ ■ , • • • 

Year Two 

1. ~ Develop resources to support each of the five models; prototype 

, } « 
, test individual resources; prepare for prototype test of total model; 

2. Modify training programs for teacher educators to explicate basic* philosophy 
of each of the 5 models . 

3. Obtain reactions fro^pi educators to model specifications through nationaF 
conferences (AGRA pre-sesslon, AACTE, ASGD, APA) . 

4. Develop assessment system which is consistent with each;of fiVe models, 
and which considers both impact of the training program on teachers and on 
their students. 

5. Analyze models f^^^generic competencies, distinguishing competencies, 
interrelatedness , and potential for a unified training program. 

6. Institutions which are to conduct prototype tests of each model select students, 
faculty, train faculty, specify proce\^ures for prototype tests. 

7. Initiate study of training programs in\^other professions with emphasis on PBE, 
and with particular consideration of the 5 models. 

Modify specif ication» for 5 models! for use with varied content areas in 
secondary schools for school administration, counselors, paraprofessionals, 
and other educational specialists. 
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The Five Year Plan 



\ 



1^0 Models Design and bevelopment 

1.1 Design specifications for 5 models for 
elementary school teachers 

1.2 Plan for development and testing 

1.3 Develop and/or obtain resources for testing 

5 models with prospective elementary teachers 

1.4 Prototype test of elementary models ^ . 

1.5 Field test elementary models 

if 

1.6 Second field test of elementary models 

1.7 Modify specifications 5 models for elementary 
\ teachers to use with secondary teachers 

1.8 Develop design resources for secondary ^teachers 

1.9 Prototype test secondary models 

1.10 Field test secondary models 

1.11 Modify specifications of 5 models for other 
educational 'workers (administrators, counselors 
paraprofessionals) ^ • * 

1.12 Develop/design resources for other educational 
personnel 

1.13 Prototype test 5 models with other educational 
worlcers 

1.14 Field test 5 models with other , educational 
workers 4/ 

V 

1.15 Mid-project evaluation of 5 models (theory, 
a s sump t io n s , hypo t hes es ) 

1.16 Fifth year evaluation of 5 models (theory, 
assumptions, hypotheses) ^ ' . 

1.17 Other models projected for testing 

1.18 Analyze models for generalities, differences 
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2.0 Assessment 

2.1 Specify assessment design procedure 

2.2 Modify assessment procedures for 4ach of 5 
models - elementary 

2.3 Modify assessment* appropriate f6r secondary 
programs 

a.A Mod»ify assessment for* 5 models for other 
educational personnel 



3.0 Taxomony 



3.1 Taxonony , developed fot each of 5 models 

3.2 Taxonony reassessed and revised 

3.3 Taxonony relat;ed«to secondary teachers 



3.4 Taxonomy related to other educational personnel; 
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4.0 Training of B^uc^ational Trainers 




4 •I Design general training program materials for 
teacher educators 

4.2 Modify training programs so they reflect basic 
philosophy of each of the 5 models • * 

4.3 Train educators at implementing institutions 

4.31 elementary 

4.32 secondary 

4.33 other educ^rtlonal personnel — ^ 
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5>0 Involve Other Professions 

5.1 Representatives of other professions (e.^., law 
\ • medicine, engineering) explore PBTE , . 

5»2 Representatives test specifications of 5 
models for viability for them, modify 

5^3 Design/develop materials for prototype test 

5 ♦A Prototype test of salient aspects of 5 models 

5»5 Assess viability of models for other professions 




6.0 Dlsseminlte Results 



6*1 Progress" reports made to professional conventions 

6»2 Profession reacts. to models specifications 

6.3 Profession reacts to prototype and field test 
results 



6 ♦A Profession reacts to taxomony ^ i 

1 

Profession reacts to assessment procedures < 

> . ' i 

6.6 Materials from 5 models, limited .available for ! 
training 

6.7 Materials generally available 

6.8 Teacher educator training generally available 
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4.0 Model Developm&nt Summer ' Institute 

During 3-week institute, 'specifications 
for model and taxonomy drawn*. Process 
diagrammed as below: 



Model 



Competenciesl \ 



Assessment 



Taxonomy 



The basic model (including assumptions, 
propositions, hypotheses, research 'and 
literature, rationale, and basic 
dimensions) would be described more 
specifically as teacher competencies, 
,^ then* these in terms of assessment 
capabilities .and a taxonomy for 
that model . ^ 

■ . ^ •• • ■ • ■ 

'^.O Continued Pla-nnihg and Dissemination - 

- 5 J While this phase \wduld initially be 
' • planned in 1.1, after the MDSI, they 
would be reviewed and revised {o ' ; 
incorporate new visions.- 

5.2 Dissemination p^lans initiated In- '\ 
eluding a publication, .programs on 
national professional conferences, 
and individuafl .^contact with program 
designers . 



f 
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/ 



KO Planning 



U Formulate detailed 
plans for project ' 

1.2 Identify 5 Model 
Develppment Summer 
Institute leaders, 
contact them, , 
secure services, 
determine contractual 
arrangements, 

1.3 Collect Supporting 
Documentati onf) 



2,0 Leader Orientation and 
Planning 

2.1 Orient 5 MDSI leaders 

2.2 Plan Logistics of 
summer institute 

2.3 Identify MDSI parti* 
ci pants, contact 
them, secure 
services 



3.0 MDSI Participant 
Orientation and 
Planning 

3.1 Orient MDSI parti- 
cioants 

3.2 Plan for working 
relations within 
and among task 
forces 



d4c. Jan, Feb* Mar. Apr. [Ma)f^iJune Jul 



4 



t 

8-9 

6 



8-9 



8-9 



5-6 



12 



19-2 



19-2 
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Personnel 



].0 Planning 



Project plans detai^^;^, inclMding 
logistics and locationNo^ s6mer 
institute, overall plan$5«:nd 
expectations for the total >roject, 
responsibility delineation for 
coordinating committee members, 
working relations in project (interj 
coordinating conjiiittee and inter- 
task forces; intra^task forces affd 
between coordinating committee 
task forces. ^ 



Coordinating Ccxnmittee 



1,2 



1,3 



Professionals who 'have^^p>K|i^se 
with each of the f ive jTioqiskls will 
be identified, a^l is t of^ijbs^e to 
invite to lead a task jForce^fo^i^, 
1 ated , 1 eaders contacted^ ^^^2 
services- secured for the suimier 
conference. ' ' . • \> 




Documents and research related to 
,model building, teaching effective- 
ness, and. the 5 models will be 
collected into 'a work4ng library 
for MDSI participants'... 



^2,0 Leader Orientation and Planning - 

^2^1 (Two .2^^y^^*nferences) MDSI ^ 
Task Force leaders will have 
/project described and 
expectations again outlined \ 
for them. , 

2,2 Logistics of the MDS^I out- 
, lined for Task Farce Chair- 
men, then refined on, basis of 
their imput,* additional ^ ' . 
resource" needs specified,, 
* 'Working^ relations defined, ^ ' 



Coordinating Committee 
in consultation with 
teacher education leaders 



Project director, secretary. 
Coordinating Committee, 
Task Force chairmen and 
participants. 



Coordinating Committee, 
Task, Force Chairmen 



Task Force Chairmen, — 
Coordinating Committee 
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2.3 Tentative list of Task Force * Task Force Chairmen, 

participants made (theorist. Coordinating Committee 

teacher, educator, curriculum 
specialist on each team), con- 
tacted, and services secured. 



3.0 MDSI Participant Orientation and Planning 

3Jj (One 2-day conference) Orientation 
J team ^building , project organization, 
and confbrence expectations outlined 
for participants. 

3^2 Logistics of working relations among 
Task Forces and within Task Forces 
worked out. Plans for preparation 
for conference and individual assign- 
ments made^ ^ 
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a. design training program 

b. estimated length of institute 

c. date and'-tScation for institute 

d. number of p^ticipants 

3* Review development of instructional modules. 

3rd month: 

Task Force committee assembles to complete the following: 

1. Continue development of program format. 

2. Select instructors for institute. 



3. Set qualifications for participants. 



4 th monCTT: 



Task Force committee assembles to^: ' 

!• Review training program format • 

2. Assign particular parts of program for revisions. 

3. Finalize list of participants (confirmation of acceptance). 
5th month: ^ ^ ,c 

Task Force committee assembles to: 

1. Make second revision of training program format.* 

2. Assemble ma^rialfe for portfolios provided for each participant • 

* ' 3. Revise time schedule of institute program - complete and ready 

for printers. 

6th month: 

Task Force committee assembles to: 

1. Make final revisions of training format. 

2. Review special assignments of Task Force members/ 
7th month: ' . 

Task Force committee assembles to: . 

V 

1. Provide Coordinating Committee a progress report on plans for 

the training institute and work of Task Force during the planning ' 
period. *^ 

Er|c ' . 17o 
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4»0 Model Development Summer' Institute 

During 3-week institute, ^specifications 
for model and taxonomy dr^wh; Process 
diagrammed as below: 



Model I \ 



Competencies 



Assessment^ I L Taxonomy 



A 
V 



The basic model (including assumptions, 
propbsitions, hypotheses, research and 
literature, rationale, and basic 
dimensions) would be described more 
specifically as teacher competencies, 
,^ then* these in terms of assessment 
capJabilities .and'a taxonomy for 
that model . ' 

- . ' •• • ■ • ■ 

'^♦O Continued Planning and Dissemination • 

^ 5 J While this phase \wduld initially be 
• ^ * planned in Kl, after the MDSI, they 
would be reviewed and revised t'o ' : 
incorporate new visions,- 

S.Z Dissemination plans initiated In- "\ 
eluding a publication^ programs on 
national professional conferences, 

and individual.^contact with .program 

designers • 



V 
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Year Three 



1. Prototype tests each of the 5 models with prospective elementary teachers* 

2. Delineate potential of models ror other educational workers and for other 
. professionals (e.g., medicine, law, engineering), 

3. Conduct mid-project analysis of models to ascertain whether unique character- 
istics are identifiable in teaching practice, under what conditions, with 
what student and teacher populations, and in what instructional contexts. ^ 

4. Institution to conduct prototype tests for Secpndary School teachers select 

students, train teacher education faculty, and specify procedures for 

training. , * \ 

..... ' \^ 

5. Develop/design materials for secondary school prototype test of 5 models. 

Year Four 

1*. Conduct field tests of each model for evaluating teachers. Field tests based 
on modifications resulting from assessment of fxrototype tests. 

2. Prepare for Prototype test of eatch of the 5 models with other professionals. 

3. Assess, the impact of each model on teacher trainees; the school environment, 
and on the students they taught during pr'ototype testing. , 

4. Refine assessment procedures and instructional resources for elementary program. 

5. Prototype test secondary program for 5 models and program for other educational 
workers. 

Year Five 

1. Reassess mod^^^specif ications on the basis of field testing, reconceptualize 
* philosophic and theoretical bases *of each, competencies in each, assessment 

procedi^res, and taxonomies. Synthesize and also differentiate unique character- 
istics. 

2. Continue research on impact of each model on teachers, environment, and students. 
"•3. Conduct second year of field- testft with elementary teachers. 

4) A. Conduct training for teacher educators employing- the 5 PBTE models. 
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Tear Five (continued) 



5. Conduct field-tests of the 5 models for training secondary teachers and other, 

educational workers. 

b. Di ss^minate models , materials, and leaaership training procedures to the 
ft 

profession. 




\ 



\ 
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Appendix F 

A Program of Training Institutes for Managers o 
Performance-Based Teacher Education Programs 
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The, pl^n for the Training Institutes is 'organized into four cycles. 



Ckle I 



Develop, conduct, and assess a prototype training institute 
(one year). 

Cycle II: Revise and modify prototype of institute, retest, and assess 
(one year). 

Cycle III: Formalize institute's program; schedule on regular continuing 
basis (two years). 

Cycle IV: The management training format will be modified and revised 
depending upon the 'data received from the ongoing assessment 
of the program and its effects in £he field. 

Plan for Cycle I ; (3 stages) 

Phase I: Planning and designing the prototype institute. 

Phase, II: Conducting the prototype institute. 

Phase III: Assessing outcomes and input for Phase II- 

Phase I : Planning and designing the prototype model, (estimated dufation ~ - 
7-8 months) 

A. Estimated personnel requirements 

Task force of 5 persons, plus chairman, a member of the Coordinating 

Committee of the National Commission on Performance-Based Education. 

Task Force personnel: . ^ 

1. Experience in PBE program implementation and management^ 

2. Currently involved in some phase of PBE management^ 

3. Willing and available to develop, conduct, and^assess 
— ^^^^^ prototype*nnraining institute. 

Suggested candidates: Drs. Hugh Baird, Br ifiham Young University; 
Caseel Burke, Weber State University; Eevhert Hite, Western Washingtc 
State; Gil Shearron, University of Ge^gia; and Richard Hersh, 
University of Toledo. 
Estimated budget requirements (7-nionth period) 




1. Task force personnel (5 total) 

based on fortoia^of .$150.00 per day 
4 days per month over 7 months 



$21,060.00 
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a. design training program 

b. estimated length of institute 

c. date and^^tSc'ation for institute 

d. number of p^ticipants 
3. Review development of instructional modules. 

3rd month: 

Task Force committee assembles to complete the following: 

1. Continue development of program format. 

2. Select instructors for institute. 

3. Set qualifications for participants. 
4 th montTrr^~~~ " 

Task Force committee assembles to^: ' 

!• Review training program format/ 

2. Assign particular parts of program for revisions. 

3. Finalize list of participants (confirmation of acceptance) 
5th month: ^ , ^ 

Task' Force committee assembles to: 

1. Make second revision of training program format.* 

2. Assemble ma^rial^ for portfolios provided for each participant. 

3. Revise time schedule of institute program - complete and ready 
for printers. 

6th month: 

Task Force committee assembles to: 

1. Make final revisions of training format. 

2. Review special assignments of Task Forces members. 

7th month: ' . ^ 

Task Force connnittee assembles to: . 

1. Pravide Coordinating Committee a progress report on plans for 

the training institute and work of Task Force during the planning 
period. 
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2. IProvide a detailed description of training program, objectives, 
Dmpetencies to be achieved activities, and assessment procedures. 

3. Make any last-minute modifications of institute's program 
(procedural, not substantive). 

8th month: 

Phase II of Cycle I: The Conducting of the Training Institute. (2 weeks) 

Phase III of Cycle I: Assessment ^f training institute's outcomes, to be 

utilized as .input for modification and refinement 
of the second institute. 



GANNT CHART FOR CYCLES I, 11^ AND III 
Cycle I ; (Phase I Planning, 7 Months Duration) 
Jan Feb 




ch April May 




1.0 Planning: 

1.1 Complete plan for Project 



1.2 Identify and select four Task 
Force members ; contract for 
their services — 



e 

2.0 Task Force Work & I'l.anning 

2.1 Develop work schedule; identify 
& assign development tasks 



2.2 Development of Institjite Training 
Curriculum (Objectives, Training 
Modules) 

2.3 Plan logistics for Institute 
(Personnel, materials, 
ac'commoda t ions ) 

2.4 Identify and Select Institute 
Participants 

3.0 Orientation for Institute 
Participants 

4.^<3[^ Consultation with & Reporting 
• to Coordinating Committee 



^15 



30 



V 



4 



X 



15 



V 



■^15 



30 
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Cycle I: Ptiase II Conducting the Institute 

August: Duration 3-4' weeks 



8^0 Conducting Management 
Training Institute 
(3-4 week session) 



July 



August 



->l-27 



Sept. 




Assessment of Training Institute 
and Dissemination of Information 
(4 months duration: Sept. - Dec. 1973) 



FollQW^up 

ipants 

7.0 Publication of report of 
1st Year's Institute 



Sept. 



Oct. 



Nov. 



Dec< 



( 





17o 




/ 
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Appendix G 

Plans for a National Information Clearinghouse on 
Performance-Based Education 



ERIC 



176 
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For Year One, this project will include six kinds of activities: 

1 . Preparation 

a. Establish the center — obtain personnel, 
physical facilities and equipment. 

b. Establish relationships with 

(1) other collection agencies, e^g., 

the University of Houston and the 

University of Miami (instructional 

modules) ; Indiana University (training 

-A 

.materials) ' 

(2) Pther Coiraniss ion-sponsored projects ^ 

2. Policies and guidelines 

Establish policies and guidelines for ^the 
collection and processing of information. , 

\ * • 

3^ Collection of documents^ slide/tapes, video .tapes 
Begin the collection of pertinent documents about 
existing and emerging performance-based education, 
.programs, experiments, pilot studies,^ and' research 
activities. 

4. Initial survey of hig her education Ijistitutions and other 

* 

agencies regarding status of PBE a nd PBTE 
a. Determine 'kinds of information and aata needed. 
b» Relate to the preliminary survey now being 
conducted by AACXE.^ 

c. Develop the instr^ument. 



Ac ^ . 177 
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3. Conduct survey. ^ 

e. « Analyze findings. ^ ' ^ 

f . ^Prepare ^report . 

5. Development of educational exhibits and training packages 

Begin the development of educational exhibits and -training 
packages about PBE and PBTE which could be ut 
institutions, conferences, workshops, etc . y 

• i 

6. Dissemination ^ 

Information and documents will be disseminated through 

either the ERIC Clearinghouse or lED — or regular project i 

channels. ^ 

For Year Two, Three, and Following, the National Information Clear ir/g- 
house on PBE .will Continue to collect, process, a/id d-^sseminate informaTCion 



as required by the needs of other Commission-sponsored projects and a^' 
dictated by the state of the movement itself. / 

\ , - . ■ • / 

A *NIC/PBE will require personnel to. man the>»operation , facilities 
" to house it, and equipment, supplies, and services to suppott the on- 
going activities. ^ , • / 



V 
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Activity Numbey Four 

Assess the state of the scene for each of the 50 states and facilitate the 
development of more effective intra- and inter-state information communi- 
cation networks. 

1. a) Develop .1 proioivpt- si.itt* asscshiiicnt and communication plan 

and "network (huik! i>n TfSP/TKHC). 

b) Develop a pi. in for inter-state sharing (build on ERIC/NCKS). 

c) Develop ways for **oulsido*' groups to link into the state and 
national plan. 

2. Devf'lop and conduct a workshop for all interested states on a), b), 

3. Develop a strategy tor'^linking national resource network to state 
network channels. 

4. . Support workshops a) by prototype state for other states^ and b) by 
' interstate network and/or Multi-State Consortium. 




People/Places: Multi-State Consortium 

Ted Andrews 

Cost: $100,000 



Activity Number Five 

Sponsor a series of National "Survey" Conferences 

1. Of leaders in survey research to plan Search strategy. 

2. 04 pleaders of movement t6 clarify procedures and specifications 
and to. provide and exchange information. . ' » 

0.' 'Other. . . • , ' 

People/Pla'ces: : Coordinating Task Force - AACTE 

. ' ' ' 1 ^ * pis ■ - ^ ' • 



Estimated Cost: $45^00*0- ' - ' - . * 
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.A primacy initial thrust of the National Commission wiH be- tlj^e 

w ' ' ' - / 

d evelopment ■ and<^l"siSf'ero'iraaSiio^;i.. oX an .ac curaiLe ,_Jap- tQ-d ate_pic tur e^oif the 



movement, t^ard performance-based education.^ A joint AACTE-ETS tisk force 

will be ^rea'ted to plan, organize, and administer ^the overaTf" man/agement of 

/ 

Such information reyjarding' the current state of the PBE mo^iement is 



this xif fort , 



essential If the National Cominission i$, to succeed in its goal /of meeting* 
£he real needs of the movement without duplicating the effort^ of currently . 
successful programs. We anticipate, however, that the lon^-r;ange impact 
of the activities of this task foVce will be based *not only 6a.its initial 
diagnostic function bvit also on the disseminaXion of its findings. 

Thj.s CommunjlQations Task Force will be basically a second level 

j * 

management group that will coordinate the activities of a number of ad hoc/ 

t 

task forces /that will carry out the more specific goal-directed activities 

7 . • • ^ 

In this area. The basic functions of^he task force will include: 

1. Monitor and coordinate, swrve]^ and assessment task forces, 

2. Coordinate liaison activities between the National Commission and 
the task forces. 

3.. Set specif ications for all survey instruments and strategies to 
' / ' ^ 

.insure the quality of* the survey and the building of an accurate 

description of Both the national scene and the processes used in , ^ 

the cireation of its compononts. 

4. Produce and disseminfitet appropriate publications , related to task 

Force activities. , , ^ s , 

-» 

5. Develop a .plan far continual updating of survey and assessment product? 
Estimated flfat-year costs for the operation o| this task force are 

$75;000. ' ' ' ■ •' 
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Activities 



Activity Number One ^ 

Validate and upgrade current ^tate of the Scene paper 

1. to'^serve as a^major resource for the National Coimnissicyn 

2. to serve as a basic document for Survey and Assessnept Task Forces 



People/Places ; 



Cost: $1,000 



United States Office of Education 
Schraieder , Ardike 



Activity Number Two 

Identify and describe the purpose and range of current PBE information 
instruments and systems, e.g.. Interstate Consortium Newsletter, AACTE 
Committee publications.' Analyze their combined coverage and impact. - 
Recommend needs to filled, an^alternative systems^ - < • 



People/Places : 
Cost: $2,000 



AACTE/ETS Task Force Staff 



Activity Number Thrfee ^ 

Strengthen tiea among professions who are interested and involved in PBE. 

1. Survey other professions for PBE-rel^ted n\^t-erials and^ activities. 

' * . / V 

2. Develop a strategy for involving leaders from other ■ prof essions in 
PBE-related activities. 



6 

ERIC 



People/Places : 
Cost:, $75,000 



Persons from both teacher education and other 
professions now working *on perf ormanj:e-based programs. 



181 
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Activity Nutnbei; Four 

Assess the state of the scene for each of the 50 states and facilitate the 
development of more effective' intra- and inter^state information communi- 
cation networks. 

1. a) Develop a protoivpt' siJtc .isscssmcnt and communication plan 

and network (i)uiKI on TfSlVTKKC) . 

b) Develop a plan for inter-state sharing (build on ERIC/NCES). 

c) Develop ways for "outside" groups to link into the state and 
national plan. 

2. Develop and conduct a workshop for all interested states on a), b) 

3. Develop a strategy i or""'! inking national resource network to state 
network channels. 

4. , Support workshops a) by prototype state for other states^ and b) by 

interstate network and/or Multi-State Consortium. 




People/Places: Multi-State Consortium 

Ted Andrews 

Cost: $100,000 



Activity Number Five 

Sponsor a series of National "Survey" Conferences 

1. Of leaders in survey research to plan Search stratejgy. 

2. 0^ pleaders of moverrvent: t6 clarify procedures and specifications 
and to. provide and exchange information. , * , 

O.* 'Other. . • , ' 



People/Plafces : Coordinating Task Force - AACTE 

Estimated Cost: $4>5>QO'0' ' - ' 



18:^ 
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Activity Nurober Six ^ ^ ' • 

Identify international^esources and establish international ^communicatipn network. 

Communications with international education has* finally reache'd a promising 

state — some pf that communication has been about PB^E related programs * ^ 

(Munich module festival, for "example) , There would be great advantage to , 

1) surveying useful resources overseas and 2) developing appropriate mechanisms 

for international sharing of PBE developments. 



People/Places: 



University of Wisconsin, -Vere DeVault 
Florida Internat ional, Wes Sowar ds 



Estimated cosjt; *$50,000 ' ''^ 

Activity Number^? Seven 
\^ Identification and description of developments in areas outside of the PBE 
movement that could usefully be applied to PBE' programs ; e.^.: 
4 ' 1. management information systems' ^ ^ 

2. competency storage and retrieval 

3. assessment centers ^ ^ 
4/ module development 

5. CAI 
. 6. Other 

Estimated Cost: To be estimated on an •ad hoc basis. 



ERJC 



18 
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Activity Number Eight 

Conduct a national survey of states, universities, and/or school districts 
to determine: 

1. l^at materials are available - their strengths and weaknesses. \ 



2. To idejitify as many PB^ products as possible through the use of 
current national information networks and to explore and estimate 
the utility of these systems for use in a national PBE communications 
netuoirlc. ^Recommendations will be made for specific ways in which 
the National Commission can influence these existing system? toward 
PBE needs and priorities; i.e., irt instruments used, subjects 
highlighted^ places surveyed, etc. 

a. National Assessment Program 



a . 



Identify strong materials development centers. 



b . 



Develop a strategy for strengthening materials development 
effort. \ 



b . 



ETS 



c . 



NCES 



d . 



NGA Research Division 



People /Places : 



Far .West Laboratory 

University of Houston 

Kettering Foundation 

AACTE Performance-based Committee" 

Texas SEA 



Estimated Cost: .$13^,000 
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Activity Number Nine 

^ 

Literature search on key CBE issu-es, e.gT inservice incentives, behavior 
modification, computer storage and retrieval systems, etc.* Build as much 
as possible on existing literature searches, i.e., "Inservice Training of 
Teachers as Behavior Modifiers, Review and Analysis," by Herbert Todd Eachus 



People/Places: eric (Education) 

Cost: $60,000 (25 issues Q 2,000) 

Activity Number Ten 

"Related resources" literature search — identify and describe products, / 
systems, etc. not central to PBE but of considerable significance to R' & D ^ 
efforts, e.g. needs assessment, modules, individualized instruction, . * 
management systems_{_and outcome oriented training programs in business and ^ 
industry. 



People/Places: ERIC (Education) 

Estimated Cost: $60,000 



Products 

1. An accurate, revisable "state of the ^ene" document - a' flexible, 
loose-leaf, "monograph" for limited use; e.g, by the National Commission 
and other lenders of the movement, 

.2, A Journal of Case Studies of more successful programs for widespread 
dissemination - again in a flexible, loose-leaf" format so it can be changed 
regularly and be used as an effective two-way communication system for the 
national leaders in research and development^in performance-based education, 

3, A consultant system for performance-based education, 

4, A Journal of Performanc'e-Based Education which will focus on conceptual 
questions. ' - ' * 

5, A national newsletter which will emphasize the sharing'of activities 
in performance-based education (develop along the lines of the Mul^i-State 
Consortium's PBTE newsletter),. 



\ 
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